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POETRY: 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, for September. 
DREAMS OF HEAVEN.—By Mrs. HeMans. 
Dreams’t thou of Heaven Ot dreams are thine? 
ir child, fair gladsome * 
Wun one that like the dewdrop shine 
And bounding footstep wild. 


Tell me what hues th’ immortal shore 
Can wear, my Bird! to thee, : 

Ere yet one shadow hath passed o'er 
Thy glance and spirit free? 


«Oh! beautiful is heaven, and bright 
With long, long summer days! 

I see its lilies gleam 10 light 
Where many a fountain plays, 


« And there unchecked, methinks, I rove, 
Seeking where young flowers lie, 

In vale and golden-fruited rove— 
Flowersthat are not to ie! 


Thou Poet of the lonely thought, 
Sad heir of gifts divine! 

Say, with what solemn glory fraught 
is Heaven in dream of thine ? 


Oh! where the living waters flow 
Along that radiant shore, 
My soul.a wanderer, here shall know 
exile thirst no more ! 


“The burden of the stranger's heart 
Which here unknown I bear, 

Like the night shadow shall depart,' 
With my first wakening there. 


* And borne on eagle wings afar, 
Free thought shall claim its dowet 

From every sphere, from every star, 
Of glory and of power.” 


O woman! with the soft sad eye 
Of spiritual gleam ! 

Tell me of those bright realmson high, 
How doth thy deep heart dream ? 


By thy sweet mournful voice I know, 
On thy pale brow I see, 

That thou hast lov'd in silent wo, 
Say, what is Heaven to thee? 


“Oh! Heaven is where no secret dread 
May haunt Love's meeting hour ; 

Where from the past, no gloom is shed 
O’er the heart’s chipsen bower : 


Where every severd wreatnis bound; 
And rone have heard the knell 

That smites the soul in that wild sound— 
Farewell, Belov'd, Farewell !” 


SELECT TALES. 


THE MAGDALEN,—ny a mopERN DRAMATIST. 


Under certain cireumstances there is always a dan- 
ger in a young man’s playing the benefactor towards 
the other sex, in his own person. A thousand times 
better to do it by a second hand—engage the services 
of some kind aunt or female cousin. You cannot ex- 
tend protection without taking an interest in the ob- 
ject whom you benefit, and there is no telling where 
the interest which we taken in a woman—how slight 
soever it may seem to be at first—may terminate. 
Many a man who has entered upon a speculation of 
the kind, perfectly free, has presently found himself 
embarrassed by entanglement, beyond the possibilit 
of voluntary extrication. But this is only one half 
of the question, and not the more important half, If 
in such a case there is danger to you, there is another 
who stands in still more imminent ril; a being in 
whose heart gratitude, like every other virtue, when 
Once it takes root, grows strong; and, where the 
more tender affections have not been previously ex- 
cited, not unfrequently undergoes transmutation, and 
changes into love—asresult, with a rather remarka- 
ble illustration of which Lam about to present you. 

,seturning from a party one night about eleven 
o’clock, in the autumn of 1810, an unfortunate fe- 
male accosted me. In reply toa remark which 1 
made, declining her company, she uttered a senti- 
ment which would have done credit to one who had 
never forsaken virtue. I was struck by it. “A pity,” 
bs I, “that a woman who feels as you do, s ould 

an occupation so degrading!” In reply she 
poy me, it was necessity; that she was unhappy: that 
worlds to be rescued from her present 
of life. I perceived at once that she wasa girl 
wo had received an education, and her manner con- 
te that she spoke from her heart. The idea 
Magilalen Hospital occurred tome. [asked 
er if she would avail herself of the ref hich 

t instituti 

She dedi on offered to persons of her description. 
we = yy her readiness to do so; and to put her 
y to the proof, 1 proposed that she should 
present abode, and take up her 
where I would place her under 
ntand kind old woman who waited 
e looked up inquiringly in my face; 
le of minutes, at least, neither of us 
rd. ‘Are you serious, Sir?” she at 
1 felt that I had agted rashly ! but 


instantly abandon her 
residence in mine; 
care ofa prude 
upon me, 
and, for a cou 


spoke a wo 


something prevented me from profiting by the o 
— her question afforded me for retraction. 
| ** Yes,” said I, “my girl, my roof shall shelter you 
re can be admitted into the Magdalen.” She 
e noreply. Unresistingly she allowed me to 
draw her arm within mine—it was the least suspici- 
ous way of walking with her—and in a quarter of an 
she was sitting in my parlour. 
Thad now leisure and opportunity to observe her. 
was an uncommonly beautiful creature. Her 
¢yes were full, and of a deep blue; her eyebrows, 
wo unbroken regular arches, surmounted by an open 
forehead, sufficiently high, and remarkably smooth 
and fair. Her face was a perfect oval; with a nose, 
tomewhat between the Grecian and aquiline; while 
. upper and a nether lip, where the master line of 
e artist waved convincingly, composed a mouth of 
exceeding delicacy and expression. Her cheek was 
fall of softness; but not a trace of the rose, that must 
once have grown there, was on it. Sorrow had 
gone the flower—had taken it up by the roots. 
ough she wore her gown high at the neck, and 
her sleeves reached to her wrists, yet I could see 
that she was finely formed. She appeared to be an 
isch or two above the middle height! and a slight 
elevation of the skirt of her gown, as she endeavour- 
ed to disengage her handkerchief from her pocket, 
ia order to wipe her brow, which, I saw, was moist 
with agitation, discovered to me a small, well formed 
foot, and a delicately turned ancle. From such a 
combination of personal it was impossi- 
tile not to infer a mind and a heart. Indeed, the 
whole demeanour of the poor girl bore testimony to 
eir presence. She entered my parlour as though 
the had no right to bethere. I handed her a seat, 
but she remained standing; and when I desired her 
take it, she scarce occupied a third of the chair. 
he light seemed intolerable to her; but what I per- 
eived distressed her most, was the presence of my 
ervant. “ Mary,” said I, addressing the latter, 
“ This is a young friend of mine, whom I have un- 
expectedly lighted upon, and find in unfortunate cir- 
¢umstances. You shall take care of her for me till 
I can restore her to her connexions.” At this the 
girl slightly raised her head; I could not see the di- 
_teeUion of her eye, but I guessed at it. “She will 
ocetpy my room, and I shall sleep out. Make her 
as comfortable as if she were your master’s relation.” 
What a look she cast upon me here.—It went to my 
soul. Ibade her good evening, and that night she 
laid her cheek upon an innocent pillow in my bed; 
and I took a bed at a friend’s. 
The next morning | saw her again, There was 
the same uneasy and reserved demeanour as on the 
preceding evening. She looked but once at me, and 
that was when I entered the room; but that was 
enough. She was grateful, though she did not say 
so. I inquired how she hadslept’ ‘* Well:” if the 
servant had made her comfortable? ‘*Yes:” if she 
regretted the step which she had taken? ‘‘No:” if 
she persevered in her wish to go into the Magdalen? 
Yes.” After some time, I asked her if her parents 
were alive? She was silent. I repeated the question. 
She was silent still. Aftera pause, I repeated it 
again. She burst into tears, I felt distressed for 
ker, and yexed with myself. ‘‘I am sorry,” I re- 
marked, ‘that I inquired after your parents; I fear 
they are dead.” “Well for them if they are, Sir,” 
she exclaimed—** Well for them if they are! Alas! 
that their child should say it!—their girl to whom 
they gave life, and for the sake of whom it were well 
for them if they had never been born; for she has 
brought sorrow and shame upon them!” I never wit- 
nessed any thing half so piteous, as the agony with 
which she uttered this. was thrilling, and I felt 
too much affected to speak; besides, I thought it best 
to leave her to herself. Her heart had been oppres- 
sed almost to bursting with the feeling which my 
question had awakened in it: nature had suggested to 
her the way to ease it; she had given vent to what 
was labouring within it; and the gush, if left to it- 
self, would keep on. I wasnot mistaken. ‘It would 
have been nothing, Sir,” she resumed, et had they 
been unkind to me; but they loved me, Sir! I was 
their only child—the dearer to them for that. Happy 
for them had they never seen my face! The care 
they took of me! The pains they bestowed upon 
me! The sufferings tnag underwent for me! For 
rtwo whole months was I confined to my bed—and, 
night or morning, never did I open my eyes, but one 
or the other of them was watching beside me! And 
their thankfulness, when I recovered, that Heaven 
had restored their child to them—to break THEIR 
hearts!” She started up. ‘I'll go back to the street 
again!” she exclaimed; ‘*I ought not to be allowed 
to repent! Repentance isa blessing a wretch like 
me should not taste of! I°ll quit this roof, where I 
have no business to remain! ‘The roof that is fit for 
me is that under which vice and infamy are received, 
and, cursing themselves, take shelter!” ‘Stop,’ 
said I; ‘* sit down and compose yourself, Just now 
you know not what youare about. Compose yourself, 
and then remain or go as you please; but sit down 


for the present.” She resumed her seat. ‘* Surely,” 
continued I, ** one to whom the sense of error seems 
so intolerable, could never have been a willing tres- 
passer.” She appeared all at once to recover her 
self-collectedness, She turned full round, and, fix- 
ing upon me a look which demanded credit for the 
trath of what she was going to say—*‘I was not a wil- 
ling trespasser, Sir,” she exclaimed, ‘* Will you 
hear my story? Few words will suffice to tell it.” 
** My parents gave mean education far above their 
rank in life. I contracted friendships at school, most 
of which were continued after I hadleft it. Although 
my school-fellows used not often to visit me, yet I 
was frequently invited to theirhomes; whither, owing 
to the humble station and homely manners of my 
family, | always went alone. Ab, Sir! A young 
girl just entering upon life, has need of a parent’s eye 
upon her! My parents were flattered by my being 
admitted into society so much above me, and always 
on my return, inquired what gentleman had paid at- 
tention to me; for it constantly ran in their heads that 
I should marry a man of rank orfortune. This made 
me aspiring—Good souls! it was only their love for 
me. Well, Sir; attentions I certainly did receive 
from gentlemen; and many a fine thing was said to 
me; but there was one who was particularly assiduous 
in his civilities, He used to make a point of seeing 
me home. He always contrived to find out what par- 
ties I was invited to; and if he happened not to be one 
of the company, he was nevertheless sure to call for 
me when it was time to break up. He professed a 
passion for me, but for certain reasons, which he told 
me I should learn hereafter, he begged that I would 
keep his addresses a secret, and I did so. Oh, Sir! 
young creatures are fools who keep such things a 
secret; especially from those who, they know, sin- 
cerely love them. Had I confided in my parents, I 
might—I might—” 
ere she could not go on for weeping. Presently, 
however, she proceeded, *‘I cannot relate the circum- 
stances, Sir.—He wasa villain!—He wa’ a coward! 
O that my body had been only as strong asmy heart! 
He ought not to have lived, Sir! But shame is some- 
times more powerful than revenge,—lI durst not tell 
the tale,~-I durst not show my face at home again. 


1 was soathed, too, with promises of instant repara- 


tion, Ik was poned, and postponed again; and at 
the penalty of my presumption in his utter desertion 
of me. 1 had now been three months from home.— 
‘T'wo days did I remain in the apartment where he had 
parted from me, without ever undressing myself to 
lie down, or even so much as tasting food! On the 
third, the mistress of the house came in to demand 
the week’s rent. . He had left me without a shilling, 
Sir! What was I to do? cia pag | confessed my 
inability to pay her. She would not believe me, ac- 
cused me of falsehood and dishonesty, ordered me 
instantly to quit the house, and even pushed me vio- 
lently towards the door. I was desperate, Sir!— 
*I'was night,—I rushed from the house without bon- 
net, cloak, shawl, or any other kind of street-cover- 
ing, and flang myself upon the town! My parents! 
“i know nothing about my parents! For five years 
I have neither gone near them, nor inquired after 
them, I suppose I have killed them! and if I have 
—so much the better for them—so much the worse 
for me!” It was a considerable time before I could 
restore her to any thing like a state of composure. 
At length she was partly soothed. 1 learned from 
her the address of her pareuts, and promised forth- 
with to make inquiries after them; and, if they lived, 
to see them and speak with them. I then left her, 
having first exacted a solemn promise that she would 
not attempt to quit the house till my return. 

I set out on myerrandinstantly. I cannot describe 
my feelings, as i drew near their abode. Should 
the poor girl’s worst fears have been realized! I 
forgot to mention that, several years before ber mis- 
fortune, they had retired, she told me, from business; 
and resided in a respectable house, at H——. I took 
a stage, and was there in little better than an hour. 
When I reached the house, I took a brief survey of 
the outside, as though I could gather from its looks 
whether or not its former inmates were ils present 
ones. At length lifted the knocker with a beating 
heart.—’T'was answered—all was right! My agita- 
tion, however, did not subside when the servant- 
maid desired me to walk up into the little drawing- 
room, where the desolate old couple were sitting, 
To me, who had heard the relation of their child, it 
was not difficult to read her story in their faces—sor- 
row had traced them all over. ‘Tt don’t recollect how 
1 introduced my business, but T opened it as careful- 
ly as I could, to prevent the shock of a too sudden 
surprise. Atlength, by degrees, I came to the point 
—I] had eome to speak about their child. From this 
moment, neither the one nor the other of them spoke 
or stirred, whilst I went on with my story; but each 
bent an earnest, anxious, searching gaze upon me, 
which nothing but conscious integrity, both in inten- 
tion and act, as to the errand I had come upon, could 
have enabled me to encounter. When I had cone 
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cluded, they still remained motionless and silent, 
and I was beginning to feel my situation an exceed- 
ingly uneasy one ; when the female rose slowly from 
her seat, and tottering towards me, with the infirmi- 
ty, as I thought, of age, fell suddenly on her knees 
before me, and the next moment was stretched in a 
Swoon upon thefloor. This had the effect of rousing 
the father, who started from his seat and assisted me 
mm raising his wife. The servant was called, and she 
and her masterconveyed the still insensible mother 
to her chamber, which was only the next room. 

In little more than ten minutes he returned. He 
made a motion with his hand, as if he was either 
unwilling or unable to speakto me. I took the hint 
and prepared tc depart. He opened the room-door 
for me, to showme down stairs, As I descended, I 
recollected thai I had accomplished only the half of 
my errand. I eopped and turned round, “You'll 
see your child,I hope?” said 1. He made‘ho an- 
swer, either byword or look. I slowly descended 
another stair ortwo, and paused again; ‘‘Sir,” said 
I, “your child yas the victim, not of a seducer, but 
of a raffian! She isa penitent; she loves you, and 
her heart is breaking with remorse for the misery 
she has caused you! Wil you not see her?” My se- 
cond a Ee was as fruitless as my first. He never 
opened his lips, but kept them firmly pressed to 
ther. Without interchanging a word with ah 
saw me to the bottom of the stairs; and, stepping on 
smartly before ne, he hastily opened the street-door. 
I pauseda thirdtime. ‘You area father, sir,” said 
I, *fand you know your own duty best. Your child 
repents of her errors, and is willing to abjure them 
for ever; but, so strong is her sense of the wrong 
she has inflieted upon her mother and upon you, she 
doubts the practicability of penitence. ow far 
ve inflexibility may confirm cee in her misgivings, 

do not pretend to calculate. I have only my own 
duty to answer for—I have taken her under my pro- 
tection, and I will save her if I can!” Saying this, 
I was in the act of passing out when I felt myself 
arrested, and firmly, though tremulously grasped b 
the hand; I tarned round, and saw in the old man 
countenance the working of the father’s soul, strug- 
ting, in defiance of nature, to preserve the man. 

‘he contest had been kept up until the last moment; 
it was impossible to maintain it longer—his tears 
were gaehi drew me back into the hall, and 
put tothe dgor, thank you, sic, said he, ‘an 
o!d broken-hearted father syou. I'll see my 
child, and tell her so—I’ll see her to-morrow: for 
her mother is unable to accompayy me to your house 
to-day—and tell her we forgive her, sir! She has, 
indeed, afflicted us!—shamed us; but we have no- 
thing else to live for—for she was our all, sir, and, 
fallen as she is, she is still our all. Although she 
could forget that she was our child, she shall find 
that we are still her parents, sir.” His voice here 
was entirely overpowered by his feeling, and preci- 
pitately retreating to the end of the hall, he sat down 
upon the stair-foot, and sobbed as if his heart would ° 
burst.—I could not stay any longer. I let myself 
out, and hastened home. 

The manner in which the poor girl received the 
intelligence that her parents were still alive—that 
she should see them and be eta by them—may 
be easily imagined; and 1 shall leave it to be so, as 
well as what took place upon her meeting with them; 
on which oecasion, not daring to take her home with 
them, lest their tenderness for her should induce 
them to dispense with the course of probation to 
which she had consented to submit, and which they 
had the good semse to see was necessary, they en- 
joined her to remain under my protection; and so- 
lemnly assured her, that when her term of seclusion 
should have expired, they would joyfully receive 
her, and employ every means in their power, to 
render her contented and happy. 

It was upwards of three weeks before there was a 
board of managers, or directors, at the hospital.— 
The first that took place, her case was inquired into, 
she was pronounced to be a ne object for the 
benefits of the charity, and a day was appointed for 
her admission, Although I never slept in the house 
during her residence in it, yet I constantly saw her, 
for I had no apprehensions for myself—and some- 
times sat and talked with her for two or three hours 
together. But I ought to have had apprehensions 
for her—not that I was a coxcomb, and attributed 
any merit to my face or person; but because, when 
you once get admittance into the mind of a woman, 
and possess her confidence, the chance is you are 
not many doors off from her heart—especially when 
you approach her with kindness and protection, to 
which she has been Jong unaccustomed. You will 
laugh at the idea of a young fellow of two-and-twen- 
ty playing the ghostly counsellor to a fair penitent— 
for fair fndeed, as I said, she was—of something 
less than the same age; but it was truly the case.— 
And he played the part honestly, too, and well; as 
her cheeks would have convinced you, had you seen 
her tears roll down them, as more than once or twice 


they did, when he descanted upon the savage cruelty 
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of compassing a young woman’s destruction, for the 
sake of a Penrtieas triumph. If there appears to be 
any mystery in the thing, one brief seritence will un- 
ravel it—I was engaged at the time. She used to 
listen to’ me at first with fixed attention, presently 
with interest, and that interest grew deeper and 
deeper every day. Her heart was evidently already 
more than half reformed, and had begun to taste the 
relish of a sinless life. During the third week, each 
day, when I entered the room, her eyes sparkled 
with the welcome of pleasure; and I could perceive, 
from a slight confusion in her movements, and from 
her hurried manner of addressing me, that she had 
been upon the watch, listening for my approach.— 
Between the board’s approval of her, however, and 
her reception into the establishment, there was a 
change which I was chagrined to remark, because I 
thought it argued regret for the step which she had 
taken. She tried, indeed, to look composed and 
cheerful, and she did so: but it was with an effort 
which too clearly showed that her heart had no par- 
ticipation in the act. I sat and conversed with her 
daily, as usual; but though I accosted her with great- 
er kindness than ever, she was constintly abstracted. 
To be immured for twelve months, yithout once be- 
ing allowed to set foot out of doom, was certainly 
rather a dismal prospect to a young creature of 
scarcely one-and-twenty. She made light of it, and 
emphatically wished that, instead of twelve months, 
it were to be for twelve years! ‘* She would like it 
all the better!” I dwelt upon the comfort she would 
enjoy, when she returned home to her father and 
mother. The anticipation seemed to awaken any 
thing but a pleasurable feeling; she tgs turn from 
me to wipeaway atear. I had maje her a present 
of a book, which, I told her, I wished her particular- 
ly to read. The next day I found hex sitting with it, 
closed upon her knees. Her hand was on it, and 
her eyes were red, evidently with weeping. It could 
not have been at the book, for it was of a cheerful, 
though a moral nature. : 

The day before her departure forthe hospital, her 
father and mother dined with her. I looked in, in 
the evening, and perceived that sorrow and anxiety 
were strongly painted in their faces, She was the 
picture of desolation. They spoke to her in the most 
affectionate manner, and endeavoured to cheer and 
encourage her. She scarcely noticed them, but sat 
without moving, and looked as if, every moment, she 
would burst into tears. I felt mortified—almost an- 
gry- I did not speak a word to her. Upon their 
taking leave of her, I saw them down stairs without 
bidding her good night: but I had left my hat in the 
room, the servant had stepped out, and I was obliged 
to return for it myself. The door was a-jar, and | 
eutered the room without her perceiving me. She 
was sitting at the table, upon which her arms were 
folded, and her head was reposing upon her arms. | 
stood still, for a picture was before me. That day 


she had dressed herself, for the first time. She wore 
a lilac gown with chort sleeves, and a rather low 


neck, displaying a pair of arms and shoulders of 
exceeding symmetry and fairness. Alas! they were 
riches that had little blessed their owner! I sighed 
heavily at the thought. She started! looked at me, 
and shrieked—at the same moment, énd, running to- 
wards me, fell at my feet! I lifted her up in amaze- 
ment. She seemed ready to faint, and caught at my 
shoulder. I supported her firmly inmyarms, She 
burst into a passion of tears, and hid her face in my 
breast; then, suddenly disengaged herself, broke 
from me, and rushed out of the room! I was utterly 
confounded. I threw myself into a chair, and knew 
not what to think, 

I believe I had remained a quarter of an hour in 
the same attitude, my arms folded, and my feet cross- 
ed, when the door opened.—It was her. She no 
longer wept. Her eyes were cast upon the ground. 
Her cheek was flushed, but her air was composed. 
** I have come back, Sir,” said she, ‘‘1 have come 
back to ask your pardon.” 1 desired her to come in, 
for she remained standing at the door. She obeyed 
me, eee and sat down ata distance from me, 
upon the first chair she came to. ‘1 am a poor un- 
happy girl, Sir,” said she, ‘‘ and I hope you will for- 

ive me.” I told her there was nothing to forgive, 
** But there is, Sir,” she rejoined, ‘there is much 
to forgive!—too much! I am the object of your cha- 
rity —you have snatched me froma life of infamy.— 
How dare I feel any thing but thankfalness? and yet 
for the last three days, you must have thought me 
discontented and ungrateful.” [told her I never 
suspected her of ingratitude, but that | remarked she 
had been unhappy. ‘I have been unhappy, Sir,” 
she exclaimed, ** and I must be unhappy! 
conception till now, of the extent of my ruin—or of 
the nature of my own heart. I feel that it was eapa- 
ble of loving virtue—O! of how devotedly loving it! 
but love it now as it may, to the virtuous, that heart 
can never be an object of value. A gulf, Sir—a 
gulf is placed between me and the good—in this 
world—a broad—a deep—an impassible gulf! God 
forgive him that made it for me! and pity me that 
fell a victim to his designs! I was not on my guard, 
Sir! I was only turned of seventeen !—a poor, weak, 
foolish, trusting thing, that knew not herself nor the 
world!” She uttered this, without once lifting her 
eyes; nor was there the slightest appearance of emo- 
tion, until she alluded to her girlhood; when her 
voice faltered a Jittle, and a short pause or two indi- 
cated that it was a struggle whether she should keep 
in her tears, or let them flow. I felt an indeseriba- 
ble uneasiness, and durst not trust myself to speak, 
After an interval, she continued, “ But I am not un- 
grateful, Sir; God knows my heart, lam not ungrate- 
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ful!—O! that I could prove it to you! What would 
I stop at?—what would I hesitate to sacrifice ?—not 
my life, Sir;—no, not my life! You are the md 
man, Sir, that ever showed me kindness, out of kind- 
ness—for myself—out of trae charity! I thought 
the best of men—ay, the very best—were selfish, 
Sir; till Heaven threw you in my way! I know not 
how to account for it, but while 1 talked with you 
that night, I had a feeling of safety in your presence; 
such I never felt in the society of man before. And 
Ihave been now upwards of three weeks ia your 
house—at your mercey, to use as you pleased—and 
I have been treated with nothing but respect by you! 
—I that have no title to respect !—that have been lit- 
tle accustomed to it!—that have been used; O! how 
haveI not been used. The insults, Sir,—the treat- 
ment!—You could not practise it, or conceive it. It 
has made me wish myself dead a thousand times! I 
never met with protection from your sex, until | met 
with itfrom you! From whom shall | meet with it 
when I leave you—never—never to see you more!” 

I told her she was in error there; that, in the place 
to which she was going she would meet with the 
greatest attention and kindness; and that, as to her 
never seeing me again, that was not a necessary con- 
sequence of our parting at present; that at all events 
she should find a friend in me if ever she needed 
one; and that I should assuredly see her, as soon as 
her twelvemonth of seclusion was complete. 

were better not, sir,” she rejoined, “ *twere 
better not!” and in atone so touchingly impressive, 
that my heart throbbed. The idea struck me fully, 
for the first time, that I had excited an interest in the 
heart of the girl, such as she had never felt before. 
We both sat silent fora time. At length she drew 
a sigh that seemed to come from the bottom of her 
heart, and breathed again, as it were to herself, 
***twere better not!” as she acting! The life 
of infamy she led recurred to me—the arts of wo- 
men of abandoned character—the proverbial difficul- 
ty of ever thoroughly reforming them. “My girl,” 
said I, ‘‘what do youmean?” She made no reply; 
but averting her face, she sat with her back halt to- 
wards me; her elbow upon the back of the chair, and 
her hand supporting her head. ‘* Ellen,” said I, ‘‘I 
have dealt with you honestly, hitherto, and honestly 
will I deal with you to the lest; I am convinced that 
you are sorry at having consented to go into the Mag- 
dalen, ’Tis still in your power to take the step or 
not. You have till to-morrow to think of it; and b 
that time you can make up your mind,” She shoo 
her head. ‘* You wrong me, sir” said she. ‘* To- 
morrow I shall go into the Magdalen.” ‘I am utter- 
ly at a loss, then,” said I, ‘*how to interpret your 
conduct. What do you mean by saying that.t would 
be better for me not to see you again? I have no 
desire to see you, except to be of service to you.” 
**I know it,” was her remark. ‘1 know that I am 
nothing more to you than the beggar in ‘he street, 
whom your charity relieves with an alms—~a large 
alms, sir, have you givento me!” [ felt as if her 
reply wasa reproof for the observation which had 
elicited it. ‘* Not so, Ellen,” said I, ** your never 
asked an alms of me; I spontaneously proffered you 
service, and was more than repaid by your accept- 
ing it.” ‘* Why,” said she, ‘* why do you talk to 
me thus? But for you, to whom might I have been 
listening to-night? To a profligate! perhaps an in- 
ebriated brute !—accosfing ine in language—O, how 
different from that, which for the last three weeks, 
has been addressed to me under your generous roof! 


—language, which, depraved as i was, I never could | 


hear without loathing!—instead of a man!” She 
uttered that word, as though she had thrown her 
whole soul into it—and stopped short, keeping her 
face still averted. ‘* Come, Ellen,” said I, ** we 
must not part to-night without understanding each 
other. From your manner now, as well as from 


what has already passed, it strikes me as if you would | 


have me infer that I am not indifferent to you. If 
that is your meaning, don’t deceive yourself—don’t 
deceive me. Scarce had I uttered the last word, 
when she turned full round upon me. No tongue 
ever vented reproach with half the eloquence that the 
look did she gave me. Her tears had been stream- 
ing all the time since she had last sat down; to prevent 
me from suspecting that she was weeping, she had 
not attempted to wipe them, and they were trickling 
down her neck and into her bosom. She kept her 
eyes fixed upon me for a minute or two; then, sud- 
denly starting upon her feet, with one hand she clasp- 
ed her forehead, and waving the other to me, with- 
out speaking, precipitately approached the door, 
which, in her trepidation, she bolted instead of open- 


ing. 

i followed her to it. I saw that I had deeply 
wounded her. lentreated her to return to her seat, 
and compose herself. She neither moved nor spoke, 
but sobbed convulsively, My heart bled for her— 
I could have taken her to my bosom if I durst.— 
** Ellen,” said I, at the same moment unbolting the 
door, ** Good ge, (ay shall not see youagain, before 
you leave me. I fear I have displeased you, but, in- 
deed, I did not mean it; and I entreat your pardon!” 
She shrank at the word ‘* pardon.” ** Good night,” 
Iresumed; ‘*‘ Under God, the most efficient friend 
you can meet with is yourself—if you ean determine 
to become, and remain, your own friend. Should 
you everrequire assistance from another, be sure you 
apply to me, I shall always take an interest, Ellen, 
ores happiness, and, to the utmost of my power, 
will promote it.” She slowly passed into the lobb 
and ascended the first stair of the flight that led to 
her chamber, and stood there. J bade her 


night again, and held out my hand to her. She did 


to take it. Her forehead was still clasped 
partly covering her eyes, pre- 
vented her, I think, from noticing the action. My 
irl,” said I, “ once more good night. I shall not 
4 you toemorrow. 1 know that what I said before 
you left the room has offended you. We part to- 
night for a year. Heaven knows what may happen 
in that time! Shake hands with me, g girl, in 
oken that I am forgiven:” 
ie latch-key was turned in the street door. She 
started, and clasping her hands, stood a moment or 
two with her eyes cag, mournfully upon mine. 
he leaned towards me till thought she would lose 
her equilibrium. My heart melted within me; and, 
yielding to an impulse which I found it impossible to 
resist, leaught her to my breast, _and pressed m 
cheek and lipstohers. ‘* Good night, dear girl, 
I said, ** Good night, and God bless you, and, with- 
drawing myself from her arms, descended, and left 
e house. 
nVhen I came the next morning, I found her gone, 
Her parents had taken her to the benevolent abode 
where she was instantly to enter upon a new Course 
of life; but before she went she lett a message, Say- 
ing, that she should ever remember me and pray for 
me; and hoping that would sometimes think of her. 
My servant added, that upon going up to bed, she 
found the poor girl sitting upon the foot of the se- 
sond pair of stairs—the yr where I had left her; 
that, upon accosting her, she answered more cheer- 
fully than she had done for many days before; and 
took her hand, and thanked her most gratefully for 
her attentions to her, at the same time invoking the 
richest blessings of Heaven upon me; that, when she 
went to call her, in the morning, she found her in 
a deep slumber, dreaming and talking in her sleep 
as though she was speaking to me—pronouncing my 
name, and accompanying it with epithets ofthe most 
tender endearment; that after she had been awaker- 
ed, it was a long time before she left the room; that, 
when her parents came for her, she lingered till the 
very last moment, looking anxiously out of the win 
dow in the direction in which I was used to come; 
and that, at her departure, she wept bitterly. And 
the good woman further assured me, that upon going 
up to make the bed, she found the pillow case so wet 
—no doubt, she said, with the tears, which the poor 
creature had shed upon it—that she could almost 
have wrung it. ‘ Oh,” continued she, “I pity her 
from the bottom of my heart. I never saw a more 
quiet, a more kind-hearted, or a more thankful girl; 
no, nor a sweeter looking!—And the mortification 
she will have to endure!—that fine head of hair, 
sir.”” I forgot to mention that her hair was most 
luxuriant, and of a shining jet—** She will have to 
lose it, Sir;—She must part with every lock of it.” 
I was not aware till then, that it was the custom, 
when a female becomes an inmate of the hospital, 
to cut the hair close; and I sighed for the poor 
Magdalen. ‘To say the truth, it was not the: lapse 
of a few days nor weeks that sufficed to get her out 
of my head—not that my heart had swerved a jot 
in its loyalty to the fair maid to whom I had plighted 
it—but that I was—somewhat— interested. 
This adventure took place in autumn ; and autumn 
came round again without my recollecting that a year 
had flown. ‘he parents of the Magdalen generally 
called upon me once a month, and always brought 
me the most favourable accounts of her conduct ; 
which, they gave me to understand, was so exempla- 
_ry, as to call forth the highest testimonies of appro- 
bation, on the part of the governers of the establish- 
ment. Upon such occasions they never failed to 


Y,\ she was thoroughly reclaimed fro 


good | applauded duly the liberality of the 


dwell upon their deep sense of obligation for the ser 
vice | had rendered their child ; and to aséure me 
that, as far as she was concerned, nothing should ever 
_ be wanting, to prove to me that my kindness had not 
been bestowed upon an object unworthy of it; that 
what, above all things, stimulated her in prosecuting, 
with assiduity, the work of amendment, which, un- 
der my auspices, she had begun, was her anxious de- 
sire to gratify me ; that, in their interviews with her, 
I was almost the only subject of her remarks and in- 
quiries ; and that, they were sure she never laid her 
head upon her pillow, nor lifted it from it again 
without addressing to Heaven her most fervent sup- 
plications for my happiness. Of course I was grati- 
_ fed at hearing all this; I unreservedly expressed my 
| Satisfaction at the success which promised to crown 
our plans for their daughter’s restoration to virtue 
and, parting, never failed to charge them with ames~ 
sage to her full of congratulation and encourage- 
ment. I littleknew what I had done, or was doin 
One day, after an interval rather longer than usual 
they paid me their customary visit: when upon in 
quiring after my young friend, as I used to call her 
they informed me that her term had expired a fort- 
night ago; that she quitted the institution, leavin 
the most favourable impression behind her : and that 
she would have called upon me, had not her health 
been greatly impaired by confinement, and by the 
exertions that she made to surpass the expectations 
of those who were placed over her, in executin the 
tasks that had been assigned her : that she had y ne 
into the country to recruit her health, but at goa 
turn would take the very earliest Opportunity of wait- 
ing upon me, and thanking me. This was followed 
by some allusions to the substantial state of their cir- 
cumstances, and by a declaration that the bulk of 
their property should go to any young man who would 
make honourable proposals to their child, now that 


m the courses into 
had led I 


which despair and not inclination 


the drift of which, at the time, den 


Just at that moment: 


This happened on a Thirsda Ex 
day fortnig t, as I was sitting in my ver by Ay 
act of completing the third page of a letier tog friend 
the opened the door, ani with coun. 
tenance that glowed a in with pleasure informed 
me that Ellen was in ¢ parlour, | will not d 
that there was something like a throbbing at re. 
heart, as I went down stairs, Qur parti » 
curred to me, and as | opened the pers jn - 
did not breathe quite so free} asl am wont to 
At first I hardly new her. It was not that all the 
traces of the invalid had vanished Her 
seemed to have been renewed, as though she Se a 
traced a stage or two of life, and w a 


heard a half-smothered shriek. 


first, fresh glowing burst of womanhood neha pee 


of young hope was in her a 
crystal; and the lily in liquid 
last I h Set her cheek 
when last I saw her, had now ma e room for the 
and gained, beyond belief, by what it yielded ‘He 
form, too, had infinitely more of shape; and without 
any material increase of bulk, appeared of a rich 
firmer roundness, Such was the impression of the 
first glance. The second presented to me nothi 
but a face and aneck—one blush; and a pair of down. 
cast eyes, veiled by a pair of lids, as full and rich as 
ever drooped over the orbs of woman. I guessed at 
once how the matter stood. The act of endearment 
into which my —say my weakness—be. 
me, when from the poor Magdalen, 
and the interest which I allowed her to know I sub. 
sequently took in her fate, and which, in their com. 
munications with her, her parents had perhaps ex- 
aggerated, rose up in accusation against me, But 
my resolution was taken on the instant. I had inade 
vertently betrayed her into an erroneous impression, 
as to the state of my feelings towards her; not a mo- 
ment was to be lost in disabusing her of it. I a 
ched her; and, taking her hand, cordially shook 
it, and immediately dropped it again; and then, ad- 
dressing her with an air of kind and unembarrassed 
frankness, I told her that I was glad to see her, and 
happy at the complete success that had attended the 
meritorious step which she had taken; and, in that 
success, was more than rewarded for any little as- 
sistance I had rendered her; that I was convinced she 
would now prove a blessing to her parents, to smooth 
whose downhill of life was a duty, the discharging of 
which, I was sure she would regard as her most de- 
lightful occupation; that I knew she would persevere 
in cultivating the virtuous habits to which she had 
returned, and it would always give me pleasure to 
hear of her opepre I did not trust myself to 
look at her till the close of this address, and then it 
was Only a glance—her cheek was bloodless. I told 
her to sit down and rest herself, and that I would 
order some refreshment for her; but was sorry I 
could not stop, as business called me away. "She 
listened without uttering a word—almost without 
breathing; I bade her good by, shaking her by the 
hand, Which [ felt was damp and cold—and left her. 
I went out and walked tar as Charing Cross, hor 
without a sensation of pain at my heart. 1 had never 
done any thing in my life, which cost me such an ef- 
fort! was clear that the girl was sincerely—ten- 
derly attached to me; and, depraved though she had 
been, I should have been a brute not to have felt 
grateful for it—not to have felt gratified at it. It is 
sweet to be loved by any thing—but to be loved b 
a woman !—!] know not what thoughts passed throug’ 
my brain—what wishes rose in my heart. As I 
walked along I saw no body. Friends—mistress— 
all were for the time forgotten. Had any one ac- 
costed me, I am sure, from the replies I should have 
made him, he would have thought me mad. Every 
faculty was absorbed in the idea of the Magdalen. 
I had searcely reached Temple Bar on my return, 
when some one came right against me—’twas the 
Magdalen. She staggered—recovered herself, and 
without looking up or speaking, passed on. I look- 
ed after her, as, ge me | and listlessly, she pur- 
sued her way—like Hamlet, finding it without her 
eyes. My heart smote me for leaving her without 
a guide, and she in such a state of abstraction; but 
what kind of a guide should I have been for her’ Io 
so crowded a thoroughfare as Fleet street, you may 
easily imagine that she was soon out of sight. I felt 
indeseribably oppressed! When I reached home, 
my servant informed me, that upon taking up to her 
refreshments which I had ordered, she found her 
standing like a statue in the rom; that she had no 
small difficulty in awakening her attention; that 
when she at last sueceeded, and pressed her to par- 
take of what she had brought, a smile of unutterable 
bitterness was all her reply; after which casting once 
or twice a look of anguish round the room, she hur- 
ried precipitately from the house. —<— 
One—two—three weeks elapsed, and no sign “a 
the Magdalen or her parents. I made up my m10 
that | should never hear from her, or see her ‘ech 
—’twas best. A month elapsed,—a second one, * 
the same result. I seldom or never thought o her 
now. If she had felt a passion for me, she had = 
the folly of it, and got over it. I had now eomp - 
ed a three years’ term of courtship, and had a 
at last a thriving wooer. My wedding-day w thi is 
ed, and at length the morning, which the lover t At 9 
will never dawn, broke smiling in upon me, te had 
o’clock I led my bride to the chureh. A — ae 
just been married, and were in the act of re os 
from the altar. The bride, who was eer oP = 
at a little distance before us, while the bri oem 
who seemed to be considerably her ver g ee lerk. 
other person, stepped aside to speak with the ¢ 
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AsIled my blushing, trembling 
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as sshe was sinking For the Philadelphia Album. 


woman! whom I caught = called for water. 


sle. 
his lead the clerk, ran 


it: in the mean time, 
the vestry tofeteh 
changes, 
e had not quite fainted. 
h + ee seemed to rouse her. She made 
effort and raised herself, her 
iy fix onmine. She essayed to u 
on etion of her chest and throat, oe a pond 
vented her. At length, by ana 
effort, she succeeded. Than 
arms!” she exclaimed; and ght 
oe fell back. Water was brought; her pom 
Svakled with it; they tried to pour some OF | 0 
ny th—but it was endavouring to restore = 
iad. My friends led the 
i with my bride, who, 
cept ta feel the liveliest concern for 
hed Indeed she was eX- 


irl. 
the fate of the rye hon for a time bitterly; nor 


In half an hour afterwards the 
ould I have any 
ily believe I would have put ol— 

aed the husband of 


ay of my 
y du- 


herself, and whom she had peremptorily refused; but, 
t supplications of 
pn reap Many a time have I recalled 
this striking nponset of my life, and never without 
i f a painful nature. 
cayself of having been blameably instrumental in 
bringing about the catastrophe which closed the brief 
and melancholy term of the unhappy girl’s existence. 
Woman, I have heard some ~— will love upon 
i ds. It may beso, Lam 
loves she loves deeply and lastingly; 
and never shall I hold that man guiltless, who 
nourishes in her tender breast the hope which he 
knows cannot meet fulfilment. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
ON A PORTRAIT. 


Ah shadowy features! far too well 
The episodes of youth you tell, 

And she you image—truant fair— 
Borne on the viewless wilds of air, 

A thousand airy legends rise ’ 
Breathing of her, end summer skies, 
To break the slumbers of that heart, 
Do fond abstractions never start, 

Or thoughts unborrow’d of the mind 
By day unsunn’d, with night entwin’d, 
Shap’d on the mystic shore of dreams 
Yet real as Aurora’s beams, 

Forms blended of the funeral pall 

And garlands of the festival. 

Do these ne’er wake when passion sleeps 
And memory a vigil keeps— 

Unmov’d in midnight’s haunted shade, 
Is tributary thought unpaid? 

Then is she nature’s only lie— 

A thing inert to memory. 


Ah rover! shall I ever see 
Those careless eyes estranged from me? 
P. 


_ For the Philadelphia Album. 
LINES. 


Eudora sad? Yet tell me noi 
“* My love’s a source of fear,” 

*T would pain me less, to be forgot, 
Than thought of--with a tear. 

Love, coldly pure, refleets too true 
The images of grief, 

Chills, as it decks with rainbow hue, 
Our joys too tame and brief. 


But love, in which the soul we pour, 
Whose current’s life and light, 


Casts radiance where was night before, 
And makes eacl: joy more bright. 


Thy love and mine’s a living light, 
Affection’s form above: 

And when our spirits take their flight, 
Our being will be—love. 

So grieve not, that misfortune’s chance 
‘Hath sever’d usa while, 

Life’s little ills *twill but enhance, 

by look to heaven and smile. 


TALES BY THE WAY-SIDE: or, rar romance 
OF REAL LIFE, 

‘It is time,” said Eugenia—while the shades of 
evening were closing around—‘ that we should 
call on the gentlemen of our party for the evening’s 
entertainment. Excepting my dear Mr. Elmour, 
they have contributed nothing so far, and this must 
not be. George! where is my brother George?” 
she continued. ‘I think hehas some grains of sen- 
timent left, in spite of his twenty-eight years, that 
may help him out in a tale. Come forth, George, 
from that corner where you are so snugly niched 
behind Julia’s cushions! What, tete-a-tete at this 
hour! It is treason against all social feeling !—nay, 
never blush, Julia, we know it is all this naughty 
boy’s fault.” 

**You are a mischievous child, Eugenia,” said her 
brother, pinching her cheek, as he took the seat she 
placed for him in the centre of the circle; “but I 
shall have my revenge some day. Meanwhile, listen 
all of you to the story of a wife, ‘* comme il y en a 


peu. ” 


THE WIFE—or, poMESTIC REROISM,. 


“Good health, and its associate in the most, 
Good temper ;—spirits prompt to undertake, 
And not soon spent, though in an arduous task.” 
Cowper. 


In the summer of ’14, my friend Henry Sommers 


Id Taequit | 
‘finished his collegiate course, preparatory to enter- 


sure that when | 


returned from Massachusetts, where he had just 


ing on the profession of the law. He had spent 
| ngarly the whole of his small patrimony in procuring 
| the advantages of education, and now entered the 
world, relying solely on the fruits of that education 
for the attainment of the ends men usually propose 
to themselves—fortune, and ‘‘ space in the world’s 
thought.” He was a man of studious and recluse 
habits, of tastes entirely literary, and possessing a 
degree of refinement and sensibility, which in one 
e our sex, might be termed. morbid. He should 
ve lived in Utopia; for the world, as it now stands 
—with all its wranglings and jarrings, its coarseness 
and its sensuality—he was utterly unfit. I have sel- 
dom known a better mind than his; one capable of 
more profound thought, or accurate investigation; 
yet, in the ordinary transactions of Jife, he was a 
child—or, as many thought, a fool. He was of slen- 
der frame, and extreme delicacy of constitution; but 
a pallid complexion only gave a more interesting 
character to his fine features, and even absence of 
mind and painful diffidence had failed to destroy 
the natural grace and dignity of his manner. A 
temper more benignant, more gentle, or more affec- 
tionate, none ever possessed. I was strongly attached 
to him, and knowing him well, it was with anxiety 
that | marked the commencement of hiscareer. He 
soon became unpopular; his diffidence was an insu- 
rable obstacle to success as a public speaker, and 
nis coldness and absence gave offence. ‘The worldly 
wise shook their heads, and prophesied of him as 
‘Sone who would never succeed in life.” He be- 
came disgusted with his profession—its drudgery, its 
littleness, its injustice. In short, he was, at three 
and twenty, a disappointed and blighted man; and 
this character might be traced, even by a careless 
eye, in the deep melancholy that overshadowed his 
countenance. Few knew ail the cause of the gloom 
that hung over him. 
While at college he had formed an attachment to 
a very charming girl, daughter of one of the Profes- 
sors, in whose Deaee he boarded. Henry Sommers 
had lived for months in the same house with Lucey 
Gray; had sat day after day opposite to her at table, 
and every evening received his cup of tea from her 
plump white hand; but he never observed any thing 
more than that she was a very pretty girl, and possi- 
bly, his observations might never have extended far- 
ther, but for one of those accidental circumstances 
which Eugenia would call a fatality. When he had 
resided in Cambridge about six months, my friend 
was afflicted with a severe illness. He was nursed 
by Mrs. Gray throughout the whole, with a care and 
kindness which sensibly affected him; and while his 
feelings were thus awakened towards the mother, he 
remarked a light step, that could be no other than 
Lucy’s, frequently in the anteroom,and the whispered 
inquiry, ‘‘how is Mr. Sommers?” sometimes met his 
ear as Mrs. Gray left the chamber. The first day 
that he was sufficiently recovered to appear down 
stairs, he was struck, as he entered the parlour, with 
the pleasure that beamed in Lucy’s countenance. 
She was not one of many words, but when she con- 
gratulated him on his amendment, there was a kind- 
ness in her look and voice, that said more than any 
language. It must not be supposed Lucy was in love; 
at this period, (as she has herself assured me, ) she 
had no such thought or feeling. She was of « kindly 
nature; her heart opened to all, and she had been in- 
terested by the pensive air and gentle manner of the 
young stranger, who had become 
father’s house; his dangerous illness awakened all 
her sympathies.” ‘* How dreadfal to be ill so far 
from home,” thought Lucy, ‘if he should die!— 
but he will not die;—my father is skilful, and my 
mother is so admirable a nurse!—I wish I could do 
something for him.” 


For some weeks Sommers continued too weak to 


an inmate of her| y 


set up, and the greater part of this time he ton 
the sofa in Mrs. Gray’s room. wate 
sometimes Mingle in conversation, for his shyness 
was now worn off; at others, he would lay witha book 
in his hand, the leaves of which remained unturned, 
while his eyes unconsciously rested on Lucy. He 
followed, with pleasure, every motion of her figure, 
as she tripped about the apartment, ever on some | 
errand of love. She was the eldest of a large family, 
and accustomed from earliest youth to share her mo- 
ther’s cares, she had acquired a degree of activity 
and usefulness, of which a matron might have been 
prouc. Like all the women of New England, her 
literary education had been carefully attended to. 
She possessed both classical and scientific knowled 
— to have branded her, in the unlettered south, 
as a learned lady; but in her own country, Lacy’s 
literary attainments were merely ordinary, and from 
the period of leaving school, she had been taught to 
place her chief pride and pleasure in ber excellence 
as a needle woman and her skill in domestic econo- 
my. I should have said her pleasure only, and not 
pride, for there was in Lucy’s nature but little pride, 
and no vanity, She was the most unpretending, the 
least selfish, and the most perfectly true of all God’s 
creatures. Kindness and affection seemed to be the 
springs of all her actions. She loved her home, her 
parents, and her young brothers and sisters; and in 
that little circle she seemed to find her whole happi- 
ness and pleasure. As her character daily unfolded 
itself, Sommers was aroused to a more lively interest 
and admiration. She was the first woman with whom 
he had ever made the least acquaintance; and now, 
thrown by circumstances into habits of familiar in- 
terecourse with such a being, he felt the charm of 
female society, diffuse ‘* sweetness into his soul un- 
felt before.” Ashe saw Lucy performing a thousand 
little offices of kindness for her brothers, he would 
sigh, and say internally, ‘* why have not I too a sis- 
ter!” But when her attentions were directed to him- 
self; when, in various little ways, she showed her 
sympathy, and artlessly strove to solace the weari- 
ness of his confinement, other thoughts arose in his 
mind—thoughts that brought back the blood to his 
wan cheek, and sent it in hastier flow through his 
veins. Those who are gifted with any skill in such 
matters, will guess how all thisended. After afew 
= months, of hope and fear, joy and sorrow, 

ommers drew from the blushing Lucy a confession, 
that she was not indifferent to him. Her parents 
were duly consulted, and their approval obtained; but 
Lucy was portionless, and prudence dictated the ne- 
cessity of deferring their union for some time. They 
parted mournfully, yet with hope:—hope, alas! that 
was soon to darken into fear, and at length into de- 
spair. 

Knowing the cireumstances in which my friend 
stood, I felt the deepest sympathy in his ill fortune, 
He had sunk into a state of Leststens despondency, 
which alarmed me for his health. ‘* This will not 
do, Sommers,” said I to him one morning, as I called 
in, and found him with flushed cheek oat heavy eye, 
his head resting on his hand, and Lucy’s last letter 
half open on the table. ‘* This will not do, my 
dear friend; you are killing yourself—why what a 
lethargy youare in. Cheer up, for God’s sake! this 
is buta cloudy spot in your life; and if, instead of sit- 
ting down in the darkness, you will travel on steadily, 
you must soon come out of the shadow into broad 
sunshine. Nay, do not interrupt me—never talk to 
me of destiny, man!—take the matter into your own 
hand, and the fates shall spin you another tnread! I 
have been scheming for you this month past, and 
now listen to my plan. In the first place, you must 
quit thiscountry—what, you start? Well, my second 
clause will please you better—you must marry Lucy 
immediately !” 

** Marry Lucy!” he exclaimed with sudden ani- 
mation, ** but no, it is impossible,” he added, sink- 
ing back in despondency; ‘‘ you must feel it is im- 
possible!” 

Sommers possessed a considerable tract of land 
far in the western country. The region in which 
this estate lay, though now well known, and justly 
estimated for its fertility, was in that day so far be- 
yound the limits of civilization, that most persons 
would have considered estates in the moon as of nearly 
equal value; and Sommers, I believe, had forgotten 
that he held such property in possession. had 
accidentally obtained from a traveller a good deal of 
information relative to this country; he spoke with 
rapture of its beauty and fertility, and prophesied 
great things of its future wealth. It was beginning 
to be settled, but chiefly by adventurers of the lowest 
class; and the settlements were thinly scattered, here 
and there separated by Indian villages, and some- 
times thirty or forty miles distant from all human 
habitation. After making the most particular inqui- 
ries, I became convinced that the best possible course 
for Sommers would.be to expend what little money 
he possessed in the purchase of slaves, to remove 
immediately, and settle on his land. I was assured 
that even with the most unskilful management he 
could not fail to make the necessaries of life; and, 
in time, all its elegancies and luxuries 1 doubted not 
would be at his command. I was romantic enough 
to believe Lucy would accompany him; and, too 
oung amd sanguine to look steadfastly on the diffi- 
culties and hardships they must inevitably encounter, 
I congratulated myself and my friend on a scheme 
which seemed to promise every good. Sommers was 
timid, and drew ede alarm pa ret first laid my 

lan before him; but I u it upon him unceasing- 
“ and after much hesitstion, doubt, and fear, he 
found in the hopelessness of his actual situation, 
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rise. I offered to 
ves equal to what 


courage for a step of such ent 
send out with him a number of 
he would purehase, and when he should begin to 
make an income more than sufficient for the wants 
of his family, I would receive my proportion of his 
profits. I promised also to accompany him in his 
emigration, and remain until every thing should be 
established. He acceded to all—Liy was written to: 
I shall never forget her letter in reply, it was a faith- 
of the integrity and simplicity of her’ 


** When I read your letter,” she said, “I will own 
to you I hesitated as to the which duty would 
bid me take. I feared that in leavin my nts, 
1 should be guilty of ingratitude; that I should occa- 
sion to those dear friends even more pain than they 
have felt in the uncertainty of my prospects, since 
our engagement. But I consulted with them—I laid 
open my heart without reserve, and they, seeking 
their happinessin mine, have bade me go with you! 
She spoke not ane word of the sacrifice she was mak- 
ing; €xpressed.go regrets, no fears: there was a pure, 
quiet affection breathing in every line of her letter; 
but no mre ho passionate display of the feelings 
which prompted her to ‘leave all and follow him.” 
The exact tim: of their union, she left entirely to 
him. She wasready to be his any day and hour that 
should be most suitable and most convenient as re- 
garded his ngements. ‘I know,” she added, 
**you will not, for any gratification to yourself, take 
me from home woner than is necessary.” 

Sommers nov became very busy, and I, if possi- 
ble, still more $0; for I had not only to put him in 
the yight course at every turn, but to watch inces- 
say that he was not jostled out of it by those more 
knowing than himself in the world’s ways. In about 
six weeks our arrangements were complete, and I 
accompanied my friend to the north. 1 was present 
at his marriage, and witnessed the parting scene be- 
tween Lucy and her parents; a scene of such deep, 
though suppressed anguish, as 1 do not even now like 
to remember, and therefore will pass it over in si- 
lence. We retarn:d immediately to Virginia, and 
in October commenced our outway journey. Ob, 
that juorney! but I must give in detail our arrange- 
~ Tae or you will not understand all the discomforts 
of it. 

Sommers had sent round by sea what little furni- 
ture he had been able to purchase for their future 
dwelling; but we provided a wagon to take such 
things as were nece on the road—our tent, pro- 
visions, and the like. You will scarcely conceive the 
degree of thoughtlessness which made us overlook the 
necessity of taking out a female servant; but it was not 
until we were fairly embarked, that either Sommers 
or myself were struck with the omission. The slaves 
who accompanied us, were all men—young, active 
men—selected for their capacity as field labourers. 
Sommers and his wife travelled in a small open car- 
riage, and I attended them on horseback. The first 
part of the way we did well enovugh—the ruads were 
good, and accommodations tolerable; but after tra- 
velling about two hundred miles, we could no longer 
obtain shelter at night-fall; we were compelled to 
have recourse to our tents, and I really trembled at 
the hardships Lucy now endured. The weather be- 
came exceedingly cold. In crossing the prairies, 
over which the north-east winds sweep with such re- 
sistless violence, our sufferings were extreme. It was 
as though we bad been pierced through with arrows 
of ice; and when the wind was at its height, we felt 
it difficult and painful to breathe. This was unusual 
weather for the season certainly, and such as we could 
not have calculated on; but so much the greater our 
ill fortune. Even I, enured as I had been from boy- 
hood to hardships and fatigue, felt my hardihood 
tasked to its utmost; and poor Sommers was nearly 
overwhelmed with bodily and mental suffering. He 
thought not of himself, but his terror for Lucy’s 
safety’ was really agonizing; though it sometimes 
showed itself in a way, that, to an uninterested 
son, might have appeared comic. He insisted on 
wrapping her in every thing he could lay his hands 
on. Her own thick cloak was soon lost in the mul- 
titude of capes, cloaks and shawls he heaped upon 
her, and I really began to think she was in at least 
as much danger of being suffocated as frozen to death. 
Lucy resigned herself, with a quiet smile, to the 
mountain weight she was condemned to bear; but 
when at length she saw him preparing to crown his 
work, by drawing a huge bear skin from the top of 
the trunk, and placing it around her neck in fashion 
of a scarf, she remonstrated a little, and meeting my 
eye, we both burst into laughter. 

1 never saw a man so astonished asSommers. He 
looked at me with almost indignant gravity—‘“‘ I be- 
lieve the last day could not make you serious, George ! 
and you, my dear Lucy, how can you laugh at such 
a time?” 

‘My dear friend,” said she, suppressing her 
laughter, “you are suffering more at this moment 
than I; be not uneasy on my account, pray! remem 
ber I am a northerner, and this keen wind is an old 
acquaintance, ” 

“Her cheerfulness somewhat reassured him at the 
moment; bat I observed, with deep sorrow, that, in 
every difficulty, his spirit fi . I could not but 
feel a sort of responsibility for his success, and for 
Lucy’s happiness. I had been the means of bringing 
about their union. It was my influence over him, 
that had led them both into the present circumstances, 
and I felt that if any wreck of health or of happiness 
should ensue, all the kindness of my intentions could 
not save me from self reproach. However, 


had come too late, and all I could now do, 
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was to bear an front, and 
cheerfulness as possible in our party. I found my- 
self ably messi by Lucy. Whatever she suffered, 
neither look, nor voice, nor manner, betrayed that 
she did; unruffied by hardships, in all our difficul- 
ties careful of her husband’s little wants, and even of 
mine—anxious to save us trouble in every possible 
way. Inever, throughout this dreadful journey, saw 
a cloud on her brow, or heard a word from her lips 
that did not express cheerful content. Lucy was 
blessed with a constitution such as does not often fall 
to the lot of her sex, or her bodily strength would 
have failed, notwithstanding the ogee of a happy 
temper; but although small, fair, an delicate in ap- 
pearance, her constitution was capable, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, of enduring and resisting; and when 
we reached the end of our journey, her health and 
activity were unimpaired, and the perpetual roses of 
her cheeks had lost scarce a shade of their brilliancy. 
We had indeed reached our journey’s end; but alas! 
there was no home to receive the toil worn travel- 
lers! The deep forests were around us, the cold blue 
sky above, and neither sight nor sound of human life, 
save in our little band, when we pithed our tents, 
on the spot that was henceforth to be m abiding place 
to my friends. I felt some sinkingsjof the heart as 
I looked around, and Sommers, sitting on a stone, 
with folded arms and drooping head was the very 
picture of despondency. “ Was ever an,” I thought, 
“ so unfit for the cumstances in whith he is placed! 
Energy and activity, a bold and buoyant spirit, are 
all requisite—and im all he is abso} tely wanting! 
Did I not know his character? and was it wise in me 
to urge him on to this? The way is ear enough for 
an enterprising man—but this helpl¢ss being! take 
him from his books and his quiet stady, and a bold 
boy of twelve years old would show more manhood.” 
You will observe my musings were not very compli- 
mentary to my friend, and I must acknowledge | 
felt some irritation. My anxiety and aneasiness were 
extreme, and acting upon a hasty temper, produced 
this most unseasonable state of feeling. Unseasona- 
bie it was, in the highest d or Sommers’ de- 
fects were constitutional; and it would have been 
equally just, to impute his bodily weakness *) him 
for blame, as the deficiency of mental eneig'/, now 
80 conspicuous. However, I will do myself the jus 
tice to say, that I suppressed, outwardly at least, all 
unkind or contemptuous emotion. [loved the man, 
such as he was, and had loved him from boyhood; 
and carefully abstained from adding to his sufferings 
by wounding his self esteem. Without noticing his 
downeast looks,-I began to talk to him of the busi- 
ness we were entering on; and tried, by my cheer- 
fulness, to lead his mind into a better mood. ‘In 
the first place,” said I, ** we must try and make Lucy 
a little comfortable.” 

**Comfortable!” he answered, in a reproachful 
accent; ** Poor Lucy!” 

Lucy had been walking, and at this moment she 
came up with us, “I have found,” she said, ‘*a 
charming situation for our house! it is a beautiful 
hill, and a little spring runs gurgling from the foot 
of it. Come! let us go and look at it together.” 

She took her husband’s arm, and I walked beside 
them. I looked anxiously in Lucy’s face; I feared 
to discover some traces of the sadness, which, how- 
ever well disguised, I thought she mus? feel; but ber 
countenance was unrufiled in its serenity, her clear 
blue eye shone with content, and if there was rather 
more of excitement about her, than the usual quiet- 
ness of her manner displayed, it seemed to be the 
pleasurable excitement of an active spirit callvd into 
the exercise of its full powers. 

We soon reared our habitation on the spot Lucy 
designated—a cabin of rude logs, with one room, 
which was to serve as * parlour, kitchen, and hall,” 
besides its more important destination as Lucy’s bed 
room. Over this apartment of multifarious useful- 
ness was a loft, where I inhabited at night. The 
furniture and supplies, which had been sent by wa- 
ter, owing to some unaccountable delay, did not reach 
us for many months; and when the provision we had 
brought with us failed, we were reduced to great 
distress. I remember once, that for three weeks we 
had no other food than could be made of Indian corn, 
without the help of a mill; and through the winter 
we had no bedding besides a few blankets and our 
cloaks. During this time, Sommers and I were 
closely otugien with our labours, in opening land 
and preparing for a crop. We left the house early 
every morning, and frequently did not return till 
night. Lucey with her own hands prepared our coarse 
meals, and on these occasions would bring them to 
us. It may seem to you, perhaps, that there was an 
insupportable degree of misery, and even degrada- 
tion, in this life of drudgery to a woman of refined 
tastes and habits; but it was far otherwise, the most 
menial offices seemed ennobled by the spirit she ear- 
ried into them—a spirit of love and kindness— 
anxiety for the comfort of others, and forgetfulness 
for her own. She not only never complained, but 
she never seemed aware there was cause of com- 
plaint; and when her husband’s spirits failed, as they 
often did, she it was who soothed, and cheered, and 
consoled him. She entered with eager interest into 
all our occupations and plans, and her strong good 
sense soon enabled her to take such just views of the 
subject, that I began to foresee a time when I might 
resign into her hands the office of prompter, which 
I so long held with Sommers. I n now to 
look with confident hope on my friend’s future pros- 
pects. Alone he could not have succeeded, but his 
wife was indeed a “help mate,”—the help, as it 


seemed, peculiarly designed by providence to supply 
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his deficiencies. Sommers became every day more 
attached to this admirable wife. Her influence over 
him was unbounded, but Lucy had no ambition to 
rule, and never interposed but where the general 
good required it. She loved and admired her hus- 
band above all earthly beings, and if she saw his 
faults, she looked on them as faults of a refined and 
elegant mind, that could not force itself to mingle in 
the grosser business of life, At the end of a twelve 
month I left my friends, with what I considered very 
nopeful prospects, though doubtless there was yet 
much of hardship and difficulty to contend against. 
Luey had become the mother of a fine boy, and ma- 
ternal love seemed to be anew spring of happiness 
in her heart. Her health was still sound, her use- 
fulness daily inereasing, and she had gathered around 
our little habitation what seemed comparatively so 
a share of comfort and convenience, that she 
often said laughingly, we should soon be left without 
a want. We parted with mutual regret. Sommers 
was my, oldest friend, and for Lucy | had the love of 
a brother. She returned my affection I believe with 
equal warmth, and had recently given a flattering 
roof it, in ealling her little boy by my name. None 
ut those, who, like us, have been united in hardship 
and sufferiag, and isolated from the rest of the world, 
have been thrown entirely on each other for society 
and sympathy, and all that man asks of man, can 
form an idea of the strength of the bond which unit- 
ed us, or the tender intimacy of a friendship thus 
formed. After my return home, I continued to hear 
regularly from my friends, They went gradually 
forward, every year bringing some inerease of wealth 
and ease; and at the end of five years, Sommers pos- 
sessed a larger share of the world’s goods than either 
his own, or his wife’s moderate wishes, had ever 
aspired to, Lucy at this period visited her parents. 
Uh, how delightful was this meeting !—she presented 
to them three blooming children, herself searcely 
touched by the hand of time—serene in matron beau- 
ty, strengthened in virtue, yet preserving all the 
simplicity and sweetness of girlhood! t 
My story is done, and perhaps you have found it 
insipidly deficient in incident; but domestic life must 
often be so; and what I chiefly wished, was to paint 
to you a character whose excellence early awakened 
my warmest admiration—a woman, who, living! in 
the daily exercise of energies that might justly be 
termed heroic, and habitually sacrificing herself to 
athers, could yet, when all was done, look for her 
sole reward in the increased happiness of those 
around her—neither asking praise at home, or de- 
siring the world’s applause. A woman of whom, as 
of Lord Lyttleton’s Lucy, it might be said, she 
“Could, without regret or pain, 
| To virtue’s lowest duty sacrifice, 
Or interest, or ambition’s highest prize.” 
Or, as of the lamented Mrs. Cobett— 


“Good without pretence, 
_ Blessed with plain reason and with sober sense, 
_ No conquest she but o’er herself desired, 
No arts essayed, but not to be admired!” 


**A proper lesson you have read us, Master 
George!” said Eugenia. “ That is, to all of us who 
are candidates for connubial felicity. Why what a 
story is this! with a moral too—like the old story of 
‘King Pippin was a good boy, and came to ride in a 
gold coach!’—’Tis a pity the rewards of virtue are 
so uncertain, for I do not think either Julia or I can 
eroulate your heroine at a venture. I should not 
like to beat homony, or boil it either, unless I were 
ensured a set of diamonds in five years.” 

George Villars laughed—but Julia, who had lis- 
tened to the story with great interest, said, gravely, 
** Pie, Eugenia! what subject for ridicule can you 
find in the hardships of such a woman?” 

** Nonsense, Julia! this dear Lucy was a mere 
drudge after all, and how can a drudge be a heroine! 
I do not ridicule her, but I insist that she is out of 
place, when she is put upon stilts as the heroine of 
atale. Oh, George! that ever I should have com- 
plimented you as a man of séntiment. You began 
pretty well, I thought—getting your hero upon a 
sofa in the private setting room of chere maman, with 
a pretty girl to nurse him, while he fell in love at 
leisure. I give you credit for that—but your skip- 
ping the courtship and engagement was quite unpar- 
donable! Just as I expected charming scenes and 
interesting conversations, you cut the matter short 
with ‘ every body knows,’ or ‘ every one can guess.’ 
Now whatever you and others may know, | cannot 
even guess, upon such subjects; so that mode of pro- 
ceeding is very unsatisfactory tome. Then, to think 
of your leaving out the parting scene between Lucy 
and her parents, merely because you ‘do na like to 
remember it.’ It is clear you have no taste for the 
pathetic! and you talk so much, and with such owt, 
of purchasing slaves, and opening land, and planta- 
tion arrangements—odious! But oh,my dear George, 
the worst of all was the building of the house. You 
might have called it a cottage, I think; ani at all 
events, you need not have talked of a /o/?, or told us 


that you had no other bed than a few blankets, 


Blankets 
as Mad. de Genlis’s ‘love and rabbit’s fur.? The 


next time, do leave out all such unsentimental par- 
ticulars; and above all, do not quote again from ‘a 
cobler there was, and he lived in a stall!’ Indeed I 
ed for you!” 

done yet?’ said her brother, drawing 
the giddy girl to him, and seating her on his knee. 

« Not quite, brother! I saw this good Mrs. Som- 
mers when she came on last year, and she told me a 
great deal that you have left out—a great deal of your 
kindness and goodness, and what she called your 
generous friendship; and she told me, (with tears in 
her eyes, too, although she is a Yankee, ) that she be- 
lieved, under Providence, they owed all their pros- 
perity and happiness to you.” 

«Enough, my little girl!’ said George Villars, 
stopping her with a kiss. 
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Sarurpay, Ocroper 22, 1831. 


PITY VERSUS AVARICE. 

“We were yesterday humiliated by a proof of the 
power which avarice has over our better nature, 
when, from habitual influence, it has weakened the 
mind, perverted the principles, and petrified the 
heart. Sitting in a store in a crowded street in this 
city, we observed two gentlemen conversing fami- 
liarly on the pavement opposite the door. We im- 
mediately recognised one as a man who, by the in- 
equitable perverseness of Fortune, had, in the lapse 
ofa few years, become the master of immense wealth, 
on which he is said to dote with more than woman’s 
love. He directed the attention of his friend to an 
object of commiseration seated upon a neighbouring 
step. It was a woman. ‘The hand of care had 
blanched; without thinning her hair, and cast a deep 
and pale melancholy over features that still retained 
the delicacy of expression which early refinement 
impresses and which nothing afterwards can wholly 
efface. She clasped to her bosom a pale and sickly 
infant; and her eyes, which were turned tearfully on 
the face of each by-passer, silently imploring the aid 
she dared not openly ask, were momentarily bent on 
the pale and convulsed face of her infant, with all a 
mother’s loye and all a mother’s anguish, The rich 
man after pointing her to his friend, expressed his 
pity for her situation. He mentioned the time the 
mother had been without food, and said he knew the 
child was perishing with want—absolutely starving. 
We started with horror at the detail—but waited a 
moment to see the result of the rich man’s pity. His 
companion left him. The miser still lingered, but 
after gazing at the wretch one hesitating moment, 
walked slowly away. However, he bad not gone far 
before he stopped—and turned. His heart was evi- 
dently touched. The glow which—long a stranger 
to his bosom—now seemed gathering round his 
heart, forced a tear into his eye; and walking towards 
the poor sufferer he thrust his hand into his pocket. 
The touch of his money acted like a spell to lay the 
rebellious feelings of humanity that rose within him; 
and gazing on Ler one brief moment, the master of 
huadreds of thousands hurried away—leaving her 
and hev child to the starvation that seemed to await 
them! 

What can be the enjoyments of a nature like this— 
unlit by a hope—unsoothed by an affection—where 
every noble aspiration is quenched and every gentle 
sympathy smothered? The world is a wide desert 
tohim. He lives an exile from sympathy—an alien 
from his species. ** The curses of hate and the hisses 
of scorn” cling unrelentingly to him as he crawls 
through existence. His soul rots away in the pu- 
trescency of continued acts of meanness and crime. 
His hatred for his own species is reverberated, with 
redoubled bitterness, back on himself. He lives 
fearing and feared, hating and hated; and dies— 
without a hope, without a solace—like a dungeon- 
toad in the atmosphere he has poisoned! 


A very handsome edition of Porter’s Health Al- 
manac, for 1852, has just been published. It is hand- 
somely bound, and has been got up expressly for the 
ladies. We understand that many thousand copies 
of this publication have already been circulated 
through the United States,and the demand continues 
to increase, 


and romance are quite as incompatible 


is conducted. The whole 
of its arrangement is different from that of any other 
monthly periodical in the country—indeed, on re. 
curring to our knowledge of the floating per 
of the day, we find that this Magazine is the most 
prominent and able work of its class issued at this 
time in the United States, The only Monthi 
Magazines assuming to be literary which are be 
lished throughout this wide republic, are the pr 
teur, issued simultaneously at New York and Boston, 
and published by T. W. J. Niles—the (Illinois 
Monthly Magazine, by J udge Hall—the Lady’s 
Book of Philadelphia, by Messrs. Godey & Co.— 
the Casket of the same city, by Mr. Samuel Atkin. 
son—and the Lady’s Magazine of Boston, edited 
by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. We need not inform the in- 
telligent reader that no one of these works holds or 
deserves rank for its original literary merits, and in 
this respect the New England Monthly has claims 
beyond them all, The publication of Mr. Niles is 
issued in the awkward form of a quarto, and al 

the editor is certainly'a writer of considerable tact 
and promise, he has neither commanding talents, 
nor remarkable industry—one of which we should 
suppose indispensable to the successful prosecution 
ofhis publication. The Illinois Monthly may be de- 
scribed as intelligent and racy ; but it is a small af 
fair, of mean pretensions, so far as typography and 
exterior embellishments are concerned, and com- 
mands no sort of reputation in this portion of the 
Union, The Lady’s Book is a mere transcript of 
foreign literature, selected with great discernment, 
however; it is got up ina very superior style, and 
from its numerous and expensive embellishments, 
and its moderate price, commands an extensive sub- 
scription, The Casket is also known to the public 
asa monthly record of foreign and domestic news 
and literature, issued in a cheap and convenient form, 
with suitable embellishments. The Lady’s Maga- 
zine is, emphatically, a woman’s book—well enough 
in its way, and designed to occupy the attention of 
the elderly and maiden portion of the feminine popu- 


lation, but certainly not adapted to the taste of those 
who * are of, and mingle with, the world.” 


The Monthly of the Buckinghams, therefore, has 
a higher aim, and is a more intellectual work, than 
either of these. The first department of the work is 
occupied with original papers, which thus far have 
been racy and well written. In the second depart- 
ment of the publication, to adopt the language of its 
prospectus, there will be found, beside notices of 
recent publications, political and statistical notices, 
believed to be worthy of preservation and useful for 
reference, in a form more convenient than that of a 
common newspaper. ‘A selection of interesting 
facts, which it is not convenient to arrange under 
descriptive heads, are thrown promiscuously toge- 
ther under the general title of Miscellanies. These 
articles are derived, mainly, from the newspapers 
and other journals—sources which, being open to all, 
are not often quoted, noralwaysknown. Ifany ere- 
dit be due to this portion of the Magazine, and it is 
believed that it will not be thought useless by read- 
ers in general, it amounts to no more than the praise 
which industry may always claim for having been a 
gatherer of scraps and fragments, and placing them 
where they may be found when called for. The Li- 
terary notices are prepared expressly for this work, 
and are intended to afford a glance at our current 
national literature, without assuming the form of 
elaborate criticism, or aiming at the authoritative 
dignity of a quarterly review. The list of new pub- 
lications and works in press, embraces only such as 
were known to be first published, or in the progress 
of publication, in Boston, and even those but par- 
tially.” 

We have thus made a hasty notice of this publica- 
tion, for two reasons—first, that we ardently desire 
to see a Monthly Magazine of merit flourish and be- 
come permanent in this country—and again, that, 
when the prospectus of this work was issued, we 
“threw cold water” on the scheme, thinking it in- 
tended asarival of the American Monthly, then 
dying for want of sustenance at Boston; but we have 
since been undeceived, and havea desire to atone for 
our error. We shall avail ourselves of an early op- 


BUCKIN MAGAZINE, 
Several of the latest numbers of this periodical 
have been sent to us, and we confess our surprise 
pleasure at the spirit, intelligence and indusir 
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nity of making such extracts from this work, as 
will more fully afford the reader an idea of its gene- 
ral merits, It is issued at five dollars per annum, 
each number containing near One hundred pages of 
closely printed matter. 


THOUGETS ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 

We took occasion last week, to notice alittle work 
vhich lately appeared under this title. We spoke 
favourably of the work, and did so, on the recom- 
mendation of a friend, whose judgment, we felt well 
assured, was calculated to discriminate the value of 
the production. Since, however, we have satisfied 
ourselves, by perusing the book, that we have not 
yet done full justice to it, and that it is worthy the 
highest commendation which it is in our power to 
bestow upon it.—The production is dedicated, with 
a poetic and maternal tenderness of feeling, to the 
daughter of the authoress. ‘The preface modestly 
states the object of the work,—‘‘to call the attention 
of the public to a few important prigiples, and to 
render these palpable—to awaken the minds of others 
to the state of female education as it is; and to the 
contemplation of what it might become:—that from 
such materials as we have, may be reared a nobler 
structure.” The fair authoress denies any preten- 
sions to the exhibition of learning, or extensive 
reading. She has not searched books for matter, and 
has quoted from none. Her only object has been to 
present to the intelligent public of her native city, 
her own reflections. This she has accomplished in 
a most successful manner. She has presented to the 
fair portion of her native citizens, an invaluable 
treasure, and she has afforded to the hardier sex, a 
mine of information and useful instruction. Mxrs. 
Sri classes the objects of female education under 
the two following heads:—1st. Her own happiness. 
2d. Her qualifications, as the companion of man, to 
augment /Ais comfort and happiness. We were for- 
cibly struck with this beautiful analysis, and conceive 
it to comprehend every thing which is necessary, to 
guide and direct the tender mind of woman, in its 
proper course. These classes are subdivided into 
several heads, and their propriety unfolded in a for- 
cible, classical and chaste style of composition. 
Mrs. Srirn’s views of the female mind are such as 
must accord with the deliberations of every reflecting 
parent. Her plan for the training and improvement 
of the female, as well in the school, as inthe parlour, 
is one which cannot fail to produce the most benefi- 
cial results. We would say to every fatherand mo- 
ther in the country, peruse and re-pecuse these 
‘*¢ Thoughts on Female Education;” and to their au- 
thoress we would add—if thy philantkropic labours 
be ungratefully permitted to pass without their re- 
ward, while you are here to receive it, bear in mind, 
that Time, which is the justifier of all things, will 
measure out—~perhaps to thy lovely daughter, the 
fulness of that rich merit to which your exertions 
have entitled you.* 


PUGILISM. 

We have learned from a correspondent of the 
Peunsylvania Inquirer, that one of the most disgrace- 
ful scenes ever presented to this community, was 
exhibited last week, at the Blue Bell Tawern, on the 
Darby road, about six miles from this city. An 
Englishman of considerable pugilistic renown, and 
a butcher of this city remarkable for his strength and 
activity, ser To, for a purse of some hundred dol- 
lars. They fought, says the correspondent of the 
Inquirer, with a fierceness and brutality, that would 
have disgraced the lowest grade of brutes that ereep 
upon the earth, and a stubbornness and perseverance 
that was only overcome by the total prostration, for 
atime, of the whole corporal faculties. We must 
join with “* Humanity” in denouncing this exhibi- 
tion, and we look upon this introduction of the prace 
Uces of human butchery, as a new era in the cor- 
ruptibility and depravity of our race. Itisa subject 
which calls loudly for the frown of the public, and 
it behooves every philanthropist to commence his 
attack upon it, in its firstineeption. Public authority 
ought to be called out against it, and the utmost vie 
gilanee observed, that the repetition of this outrage 

upon the moral feelings of the community, draw 
down upon the offenders the eastigation of the law. 


Mr. ANDERSox,—We furnish, 
lumns, 


action 


in subsequent co- 
4n account of a somewhat disreputable trans- 


which took place at the Park Theatre, New 
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York, afew evenings since. If there are any circum- 
stances which could palliate such movements, we 
think that which instigated the theatre going people 
of New York is one, which, in every respect, would 
sufficiently apologize for such decided acts of hos- 
tility. The gentleman must have calculated largely 
on the gullibility of brother Jonathan, in supposing 
that the road to popular favour was to slander our 
institutions and vilify the American people—which 
he had the effrontery to do, previous to his having 
had an opportunity of judging of the merits of either. 
But to render the gross indecency of his conduct 
more apparent, he was so basely mean as to insist 
On appearing before an audience, whom he affected 
to hold in contempt, fearing that they might be in- 
strumental in blighting his future prospeets, if he did 
not succeed in conciliating their favour. 

One of the daily newspapers trusts that Anderson 
will be welcomed in Philadelphia. We have the 
highest opinion of the orderly disposition of our 
citizens, but nevertheless think an engagement of 
Anderson on the part of any of our managers would 
be imprudent, and might as well be postponed. Ex- 
periments of the kind are sometimes dangerous, and 
we cannot see any great honour which Philadelphia 
would derive by fostering an actor who has been ex- 
pelled from the principal theatre of a sister city.— 
Scenes like those which have just occurred at the 
Park theatre should always be deprecated, and the 
example of one city should not provoke the same con- 
duct in another, nor should any trial be made caleu- 
lated to test the disposition of the one in contrast with 
that of the other metropolis. 


The Catechism of Health, recently published by 
Dr. Porter, of this city,- appears to have met with 
very general approbation; and, it would seem, is 
about to become one of the standard works for 


schools. We learn that, bya resolution of the board 


of Controllers, it is about to be introduced into the 
Public Schools of Philadelphia, as it has already been 
introduced into those of otherplaces. We have been 
requested to give place to the following certificate in 
relation to this work: 
(cory. ) 
Elizabeth Town, N. J. 
Manuel Labour Academy, 
Sept. 21, 1831. 

These certify, that I have recently introduced into 
this institution, as a reading book, Porter’s Cate- 
chism of Health, and find it uncommonly interesting 
and useful asa class book. I feel no hesitation in 
strongly recommending to teachers of youth in gene- 
ral, this little work, as to an- 
swer the design expressed in its title . 

(Signed, ) SWILLIAM‘H, BURROUGHS, 

Principal. 

We have not yet had leisure to peruse Doctor 
Bell’s new work on bathing,but those who have, pro- 
nounce it a valuable book, as well for the young phy- 
sician as for the quiet citizen who covets health and 
long life beyond wealth and sensuality. ‘The editor 
of the Dublin Morning Register, in a late number 
of his journal, states that a physician of talent and 
long experience in that city, informed him, that 
since the establishment of baths in Dublin, all disea- 
ses of the skin, scrofula, and other serious disorders, 
have greatly decreased. The French doctors order 
very little physic; they cure their patients chiefly 
by diet, bathing, and exercise, and their charges are 
not half so much as those of the English medical men. 
In Paris a good warm bath may be had for one france. 
In England, as in this country, bathing is compara- 
tively dear, and this is the principal cause why itis 
not more frequently indulged in. 


We see the new novel of Philip Augustus gener- 
ally praised in the newspapers. We differ from the 
opinion of its author, Mr. James, that this last is the 
best of his productions. We have read it with plea- 
sure and interest, but still think it inferior to either 
of his former publications—Darnley or Richelieu.— 
The characters of Philip Augustus, of Agnes his 
Queen, of Gallon the Fool, and of the Knight De 
Courcy,may all be said to be well, bat not powerfully 
drawn; neither is the plot sufficiently intricate nor in- 
genious to command the admiration of most readers. 
One great merit ef the work is, that it may be read 
entire, the charm of interest being kept up sufficiently 
throughout all its pages, to fasten the attention with- 
out rendering it necessary to omit the perusal of any 
through dulness or satiety. We have descriptions 


of knights, tournaments, tilting and battles in abun- 


dance, and Philip Augustus, like all its predecessors 
from the same pen, abounds with incident, and is 
written with great propriety and often with elo- 
quence. Its morals are of the most laudable charac- 
ter, a characteristic in fictitious writings that should 
always command approval. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 

A series of pamphlets, with this title, have for 
some time been in the cours¢ of publication in Lon- 
don. They purport to be the productions of John 
Timbs, author of * Laconics,” ‘* Arcana of Science 
and Art,” &e. The first of them, republished in a 
very neat form, reached us this week from the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Lilly and Wait, and Carter and 
Hendee, of Boston, through the politeness of their 
co-publishers of Philadelphia, Messrs. Carey and 
Hart. We have looked attentively through its pages, 
and think this series of essays will really prove a de- 
sideratum—filling up a gap in science and literature 
that has long been palpable to the discerning mind. 
We cannot, however, better afford the reader an idea 
of the work, which is really valuable, than by offer- 
ing an extraet:— 


WHYS AND BECAUSES. 
Why does water thrown on a brisk and flaming fire 
apparently increase the combustion? 
ecause the water is converted into steam, which 
expanding and mixing with the flame, causes it to 
spread out into a much larger volume than it other- 
wise would have oecupied.—Arnoit. 

Why are strong flames often seen at the chimney 
top of foundry furnaces? 

Because the heat of the furnace is so great that the 
— burns on reaching the oxygen of the atmos- 

ere. 

Why will that part of the eurtains of a room which 
has been exposed to the sun, be often faded, while 
those parts which have not been so exposed retain 
their original colours? 

Because the oxygen which existed in a solid form 
in the dye of the curtains, will be rendered eriform 
by the rays of the sun, and will go off in the state of 
gas. 

hy are urns for hot water, tea-pots, coffee-pots, 
&e. made with wooden or ivory handles? 

Because, if metal were used, it would conduct the 
heat so readily that the hand could not bear to touch 
them; whereas wood and ivory are non-conductors 
of heat. 

Why does a gate in an iron railing shut loosely 
and easily in a cold day, and stick in a warm one? 

Because, in the latter, there is a greater expansion 
of the gate and railing than of the earth on which 
they are placed. 

Why will a vessel which has been filled to th#Plip 
with warm liquid, not be full when the liquid has 
cooled? 

Because of the expansion of the fluid by heat.— 
Hence some cunning dealers in liquid make their 
purchases in very cold weather, aud their sales in 
warm weather. 

Why does straw or flannel prevent the freezing of 
water in pipes during winter’ 

Because it is a slow conducting screen or cover- 
ing, and thus prevents heat passing out of the pipe. 
By the same means the heat is retained in steam 

ipes. 
. Vhy have ice-houses double walls, and why do 
wime coolers consist of double vessels? 

Because air fills the intervals between the walls or 
vessels; or in some cases the space is filled with straw, 
sawdust or charcoal, all which are non-conductors of 
heat. 

Why have some hovses double windows’ 

Because the air inclosed between the two windows 
greatly prevents the escape of heat which is produced 
within the house in winter. ‘Uhus, airis an imper- 
fect conductor of heat. Houses which have double 
windows are likewise more quiet than others, from 
the air being also a bad! conductor of sound. 

Why does sunshine extinguish a fire? 

Because the rays engage the oxygen which had 
hitherto supported the fire. ; 

Why does a fire burn briskly and clearly in cold 
weather? 

Because the air, being more dense, affords more 
nourishment to the fire. 

Why does a poker laid across a dull fire revive it? 

Because the poker receives and concentrates the 
heat, and causes a draught through the fire. 

Why does flour of sulphur thrown into a fire place 
extinguish a chimney when on fire’ 

Because, by its combustion, it effects the decom- 
sition of the atmospheric air, which is consequent- 
y annihilated. 

Why isa glass stopper, sticking fast in the neck 
of a bottle, often released by surrounding the neck 
with a cloth taken out of hot water, or by immersing 
the bottle up to the neck? 

Because the binding ring .is thus heated and ex- 
panded sooner than the stopper, and so becomes slack 
or loose upon it. 

Why is wine and water called negus’ 

Because of its origin from Francis Negus, Esq. 
in the reign of George the First, when a party of 
whigs and tories having assembled to drink wine, 
fell into a high dispute; and Mr. Negus being pre- 
sent, recommended them in future to dilute their 
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wine as he did. This suggestion changed the argu- 
ment to one on wine and water, which aaend by 
their nicknaming the drink ‘*Negus.” 

Why will not plants flourish in close rooms? 

Because they require fresh and eonstant supplies 
of oxygen, of which there is but comparatively Tittle 
in the room. 

y d not flowers in water, and plant 

ts, be kept in bedrooms? pero : 
ecause the flowers and plants greatly injure the 
pev of the air during the ni ft, by giving out 
arge quantities of carbonic acid, similar to that 
whieh is separated from the lungs by breathing, which 
is highly noxious. There are instances of persons 
who have incautiously gone to sleep in a close room 
in which there has been a large growing plant, hav- 
ing been found dead ia the morning, as effeetually 
suffocated as if there had been a chareoal stove in 
, the room. 


Why is the distinction i iti 
and tent tion in the appearance, qualities, 
, Because of the difference in the times of gather- 
ing, Which takes place from one to four times fe each 
year, according to the age of the plant: those leaves 
which are gathered earliest in the spring, make the 
strongest and tost valuable tea, such as pekoe, sou- 
chong, &e.; the inferior, such as eongou and bohea 
are of the latest gatherings; green or hyson can be 
made of any of the gatherings, by a different mode 
of drying. The first gathering of the leaves begins 
about the midde of April, and continues to the end 
of May; &nd the second lasts from midsummer to 
the end of Juy; the third takes place during the 
months of August and September. 


The only objection that may be fairly preferred 
against this publication is the introduction of too many 
technical phrases. We believe it may be seen and 
subscribed for at Carey & Hart’s,of this city. A 


few numbers o! this work would be worth half a do- 
zen novels, 


The editor of the Boston Liberator some time since 
addressed a letier to the editors of the National In- 
telligencer for publication in that journal. Among 
other matters equally complimentary which the let- 
ter contained, it denounced the editorial remarks ot 
the Intelligencer, as breathing the spirit of menvrn, 
and exhibiting the incoherency of mawnxss.” The 
editors of the Intelligencer very properly refused to 
give place to such an epistle, and in the last number 
of the Liberator we find it printed, accompanied with 
a denunciation by Garrison, of the editors of the Ia- 
telligencer, whom he describes as ‘‘ worthless de- 
famers,” for not giving place to his article which he 
calls a “‘ prompt and plain denial of their wicked 
statements,” ‘This single circumstance is sufficient 
to show the gross fanaticism of Garrison, who is un- 
questionably the most Quixotic philanthropist of the 
present day. It is not to be wondered at that the 
slave-holders of the south are irritated at the violent 
language of his paper. 


FREE BLACKS. 

Petitions are in circulation in various portions. of 
Virginia, praying the legislature of that state to de- 
vise some means for the removal of the free blacks. 
The Richmond Whig, in giving place to one of 
these memorials, says:—‘* We most earnestly cal! 
public attention to the subject, and trust that the call 
will be responded to, by every section of the State. 
A simultaneous movement will speedily effect, and 
at a small expense comparatively, the removal of a 
canker on the body politic, which now threatens to 
eat to the core. We consider it of such vital conse- 
quence, that in comparison, all other political ques- 
tions sink into utter insignificance.” 

We quote a few passages from the memorial: 


The mistaken humanity of the people of Virginia, 
and of your predecessors, has permitted to remain 
in this Commonwealth a class of persons who are 
neither freemen nor, slaves—The mark set on them 
by Nature precludes their enjoyment, in this coun- 
try, of the privileges of the former; and the laws of 
the land do not allow them to be reduced to the con- 
dition of the latter. Hence they are, of necessity, 
degraded, profligate, vicious, turbulent and discon- 
tented. 

More frequently than whites (probably in tenfold 
proportion) sustained by the charitable provisions 
of our poor laws, they are altogether a burden on 
the community. Pursuing no course of regular 
business, and negligent of every thing like economy 
and husbandry, they are, as a part of the community, 
supported by the productive industry of others, 

ut their residence om. is yet more objec- 
tionable on other accounts. Itis incompatible with 
the tranquillity of society; their apparent exemption 
from want and eare and servitude to business, ex- 
cites impracticable hopes in the minds of those who 
are even more ignorant and unreflecting—and their 
locomotive habits fit them for adangerous agency in 
schemes, wild and visionary, but disquieting and an- 
noying. 
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would not be cruel or unchristian—but we 
must take care of the interests and morals of society, 
and of the peace of mind of the helpless in our fami- 
lies. It is indispensable to the happiness of the lat- 
ter, that this cause of apprehension be removed. And 
efforts to this end are, we firmly believe, sanctioned 
by enlightened humanity towards the ill-fated class 
to whom we allude. They can never have the respect 
and intercourse here which are essential to rational 
happiness, and social enjoyment and improvement. 
But in other lands they may become an orderly, so- 
ber, industrious, moral, enlightened and christian 
community; and be the happy instruments of planting 
and diffusing those blessings over a barbarous and 
benighted continent. 


We 


Tue Nationat Dest.—The New York Merean- 
tile says:—‘* We are informed that, in a recent cor- 
respondence between the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the President of the U. S. Bank, it is stated that 
the whole debt of the United States on the first of 


January next, will be less than twenty-five millions | P 


of dollars. The United States own seven millions 
of the stock of the Bank, which at the present rate 
would produce upwards of eight millions, and if con- 
verted to this purpose, would reduce the debt to 
about 16 millions. Besides this fund, there will be 
in possession of government, at the period above 


mentioned, twenty millions in bonds, the whole of | P 


which, itis further stated, not only the bank but in- 
dividuals offer to discount. The United States, 
therefore, possess the means of paying off the whole 
debt at any time they please! When this is done, 
the ordinary annual expenses of the government will 
require only ten or eleven millions, while the reve- 
nue, under the existing regulations, will be upwards 
of twenty-five millions. 


The following paragraph, from the New Haven 
Chronicle, exhibits some of the consequences which 
may be expected to result from the project to esta- 
blish a negro college in that place: 

We regret to hear of several irregularities in the 
streets in the night, during the last week, such as aré 
not common here, and which, we hope, will not be 
permitted to pass unnoticed. On Thursday evening 
a black man was knocked down in the streets, and on 
Friday evening the house of a most respectable gen- 
tleman was assailed with shouts, indecent songs, and 
a shower of stones. We sincerely hope that mea- 
sures will be taken to teach white men wherein their 
superiority over the blacks consists—that it is not in 
a greater aptness for billingsgate, for marauds and 
rows. 


The Washington Globe of Saturday has this para- 
graph, which will operate as a ‘¢ damper” upon the 
ardour of some of our volunteers for Poland: 

Tt seems not to be generally understood, that 


enlisting, or entering into a military corps, within 
the United States, for the purpose of serving any fo- 


reign nation or people, is an offence against the laws | 


of the United States. Yet it is so, expressly, by an 
act of Congress, passed the twentieth of April, 1818. 
And we understand, that, on information being given 


the Poles in Philadelphia and New York, directions 


have been given by the Department of State, to the 


District Attorneys of the United States in those 


and to cause the persons guilty of them to be prose- 
cuted according to law.” 


SELECTIONS. 


MONSIEUR CHAUBERKT—THE FIRE KING. 
Who has not heard of the Fire King’—the swal- 
lower of poisons? The epicure in arsenic and phos- 
phorous? the tippler in Florence oil’ The celebrat- 
ed Monsieur Chaubert who uses melted lead to 
washi his hands? and warms himself in an oven alon 
side of beef steaks? Who has astonished all England 
has arrived in this city, and is exhibiting his experi- 
ments in Clinton Hall. He is certainly the eighth 
wonder of the world—the real salamander, to whom 
fire, heat, poison, &c. are perfectly innocuous, 

On Thursday evening last he gave a private ex- 
hibition of his wonderful powers to a select audience 
of scientifie and literary gentlemen at the lecture 
room of Clinton Hall. On entering the Hall the first 
thing that strikes the eyes of the spectator is a large 
oven built of bricks and resting on the floor of the 
building. In the front of the oven is a small plat- 
form with a table, lights, &c. where Monsieur Chau- 
bert performed his experiments. On the opening 
of the exhibition, Mons. C. made a short address in 
English—peculiarly marked, however, by a foreign 
accent. He assured the audience that there was not 


the slightest trick or deception in any of his experi- 
ments, he courted the minutest investigation of eve- 
ry scientific gentleman in the room. 

The exhibition commenced with a red hot shovel, 
which he drew over his face and tongue with the 
greatest ws" roid imaginable. 

i 


Not the slightest in- 
was inflicted on him. He also drew it over his 
with the same result. “Try, gentlemen,” said 


he, ‘and satisfy yourselves.” Several gentlemen 
reached up their fingers and placed them on his hair 
and cheek. They drew them back with all imagina- 
ble haste asif they had been touching the shovel it- 
self. His face and hair were covered with his anti- 
dote, and he told them so. This excited much sur- 

rise. 
: His nextexperiment was with sealing wax. He held 
the wax to the candle and dropt it on his tongue. 
‘<Does any gentleman want to take a seal and give it 
the impression?” No one seemed desirous of that 
office, and Monsieur C. took up a portion of the wax 
between his finger and his thumb and drew it ina 
string from his tongue. He passed over to other ex- 
periments, and prepared to take the poison. He told 
the company that he would take from 30 to 40 grains 
of phosphorus, 4 grains of which is sufficient to kiil 
any individual. ‘If any gentleman, however, wishes 
to use his own phosphorus, I will do so,” said he. 
Mr. Chilton, the chymist, had brought some phos- 

horus with him. He desired his young man to take 
it out and weigh off 40 grains. He did so, in the 
resence of the medical gentlemen. ‘Let me try 
that?” said Mon’r C. He took a small portion and 
rubbed it against a piece of paper. It produced ig- 
nition immediately. ‘‘Dat is ver good—very good,” 
said Monsieur. At his request, Dr. Yates undertook 
to administer the dose. ke was put into a spoonful 
of water. Monsieur knelt dowa, put his hands be- 
hind his back, had his stock taken off—**Now,” said 
he, “‘I am ready.” Doctor Yates proceeded and 
oured it into his mouth. ‘*Well,” said the Doctor 
with a sigh, ‘I never administered such a dose be- 
fore in my life.” When every particle was swallow- 
ed, he called on the company to examine his mouth 
and see that no deception was practised—to satisfy 
themselves that it was not hid in his mouth. Several 
medical gentlemen did so. They were perfectly 
satisfied. They put his fingers into his mouth, and 
came down from the platform in utter astonishment. 

The next experiment was with melted lead. He 
took a tin pan full of melted lead, and planged his 
fingers into it, took a portion in his hand, and made 
believe he was washing the tips of his fingers. ‘* No 
mistake, gentlemen,” said he, ‘* put your fingers 
here.” Several did so, and were glad to take them 
from the vessel again. They were perfectly satis- 
fied. 

His next experiment was swallowing a spoonful of 
boiling Florence oil. A tin pan full of this liquid 
was heated to the boiling point, before the audience. 
He then took the vessel and plunged a Fahrenheit 
thermometer into the boiling liquid, and exhibited 
the instrument te the gentlemen. It stood at 340.— 
‘Satisfy yourselves,” said he, ‘‘satisfy yourselves.” 
He then took a spoon, dipt it in the oil, filled it, put 
it in his mouth, and actually swallowed it down.— 
Every person present was satisfied there was no de- 
ception practised. ‘* What a fellow!” said one:— 
“ My hy,” said another, *‘ a certain place, not to be 
named to ‘ears polite,’ carries no alarms to him.”’-— 
sag will you just take a peep,” said a third, ‘‘behind, 
Monsieur Chaubert, and see if his feet are not 
cloven.” 

Now, gentlemen,” said Monsieur C. shall 
prepare to go into the oven, and take a dish of beef 


the oven, Doctor?” asked a brother phy sician. 
to the President, of meetings for purposes in con- | 


travention of that law, having been held in favour of Monsieur Chaubert, however, soon appeared, went 


places, to inquire into any infractions of the said act, | 


stakes with me to be cooked.” He retired a few 
minutes to change his dress. Doctor Pascalis, who 
appeared to be puzzled and perplexed at all these 
experiments, took the opportunity to step up to the 
oven and look in. He soon drew back. ‘* paaee 
George 1 could go in it myself,” replied the Beatin. 


into the oven, roused up the fire, and made arrange- 
ments. He worea large thick great coat. ‘* Why 
do you wear that?” asked some one. ‘*It is all the 
same to me,” said he, ‘*to go in dressed or undres- 
sed: if I go in undressed I must be very cautious when 
I come out not to catch cold. I wear a coarse great 
coat over my dress to prevent me from catching cold 
—besides, I have now become economical.” This 
was received with applause. He then put the ther- 
mometer into the oven to ascertain the temperature. 
‘* Bring the beef-steaks here.” ‘hey were brought. 
He put them intoa tin dish; sprinkled pepper and 
salt on them. ‘I like plenty of steaks,” said he, 
quite jovially. ‘*Now gentlemen,” cried Monsieur, 
** come and see the thermometer; but you must look 
sharp, because the least approach to the cold air will 
make it fall rapidly. 

Three gentlemen went up to the oven to examine. 
He seized the thermometer from the interior of the 
oven and held it out. ‘* How much? how much?” 
It was several seconds before they found the mercury 
and then it was 380. ‘*Oh” said he ‘it is at least 
480, it has fallen since [ took it out.”” He replaced 
the thermometer, put a black cap on his head, had 
the dish of steaks placed along side of him, took a 
large tin tube which he protruded through an aper- 
ture in the iron door to breathe through, and then en- 
tered the oven. During his stay in the oven he look- 
ed through his tube, talked rapidly and sung a pretty 
French air. He was continually asking ** how many 
minutes gentlemen?” ‘* How many?”—* One.”— 
“ Two.”—* Three.” ‘ Oh it must be more, gen- 
tlemen; oh it is very hot, gentlemen; full 500 degrees; 
how many minutes?” ‘* Four—Five—Six—Seven 
—Eight minutes.” At eight minutes,and fifty-one 
seconds from his entrance, out he bounced, came 
down on the stage all covered with perspiration. 
** Feel his pulse,” cried several of the physicians. 
** Oh yes, gentlemen, feel my pulse,” said he, hold- 
ing out both his arms. It was felt immediately and 


ifound to be as high as 160. ‘* No deception” said 


he. ‘ The devil a bit of deception is there,” said 
one of the spectators. ‘* Fetch me out the beaf- 
steaks,”’ said Monsieur, ‘‘they are well done now.” 
The dish was brought down and quite a rush was 
made upon them. Every one that could reach the 
platform, cut a iece off and fell to eating. ‘* These 
steaks are very fine,” said one. ‘* Rather too much 
done,” said another. ‘* That fellow Chaubert,” 
said a grave looking personage chewing his steak 
and leaving the room, ‘‘ is certainly his Satanie ma- 
jesty himself.” Doctor Mott went up to the oven, 
put his head into the door, drew it rapidly out, and 
nodded very significantly, as much as to say, “all 
right, no deception.” The rest of the spectators 
stood gazing, talking, and expressing wonder, sur- 
prise, astonishment, &c. Xc. 

Monsieur Chaubert was a Captain in the service 
of Napoleon. He was taken prisoner by the Rus- 
sians and sent to Siberia, where it is supposed he dis- 
covered his secret antidote to fire and poison. Two 
years ago he excited great astonishment in London, 
and satisfied the college of Physicians and Surgeons, 
that there was no deception in his experience. He 
was Offered £5000 for his antidote to prussic acid, 
but would not take less than £10,000. He has a 
family of ten children—is a good looking man—with 
an oval face and fine person. He wears mustaches. 
He is quite talkative and intelligent, speaks fourteen 
languages—but English rather incorrectly. He is 
truly a wondrous wonder. 


From the New York Courier of Monday. 
THEATRICAL HUBBUB: 


Anderson withdrawn—great excitement inst the 
Park Theatre, &e. Ee. 

The een feeling against Mr. Anderson—the 
Park Theatre management—and several other points 
connected with that establishment, reached on Satur- 
day evening last, the highest state of excitement in 
this city. ‘The causes which led to these singular 
enemy on the part of such an intelligent, quiet 
and orderly population as that which New York con- 
tains, are partly known to the public generally—but 
not, perhaps, beyond the precincts of the city. It 
séems that Mr. Anderson, a very em singer and 
tolerably good actor, very improperly indulged, dur- 
ing his passage to this country, in wholesale abuse 
against the institutions, people, and customs of the 
United States. A general quarrel took place between 
the player and the hands of the packet on that ac- 
count. Soon after his arrival these matters were 
circulated among the people, and produced a very 

neral conversation among the theatrical going pub- 

ic. The feeling against Anderson very singularly 
increased—and particularly when he was announced 
to appear on last Thursday evening by Mr. Price 
and the Park Theatre management. It was widely 
circulated that Mr. Price was forcing him upon the 

ublic, contrary to the wishes and feelings of the 

ew York audience—that our audiences were re- 
markably indulgent—had borne yao thing for a 
long time—but that the cup was now full and run- 
ning over. wpe ew ad on Thursday evening the 
first exhibition of popular feeling showed itselt ve 
distinctly, while Mr. Price behind the scenes, and 
Messrs. Simpson and Barry from the stage, strove 
in vain to quiet the great tumult. On that evening 
the audience absolutely refused to hear Mr. Ander- 
son. 

On the next day (Friday) Mr. Anderson was again 
announced for Saturday night in Guy Mannering, and 
at the same time acard signed by him, purporting 
to be an apology to indignant American feeling, ap- 
peared in several of the papers. In all the public 
places round town, the general conversation still was 
Mr. Anderson, the Park management, &e. &e. 

** On the afternoon of Saturday, Messrs. Price and 
Simpson applied personally to Mr. Hopson to pro- 
cure some of the police to attend at the theatre, for 
the purpose of preserving the property of the house. 
Justice Hopson informed them, that the police au- 
thorities would take the necessary steps for the pre- 
servation of the peace. Mr. Price did not seem sa- 
tisfied with this assurance, and eagerly asked to see 
the District Attorney. Not finding him, he again 
turned to the magistrate, and said he understood, that 
the police officers said they would not go because he 
(Mr. Price) had ordered one of the officers to leave 
the Theatre; he (Mr. P.) did order the officer to 
leave it, but the officer had told him he wasa liar, 

The Magistrate again assured Mr. Price that he 
would take all the measures within his power to pre- 
vent a breach of the peace—if the audiences chose to 
hiss or applaud, the Police would not interfere, 
but if any of the auditors committed an assault, or 
injured any of the property belonging to the Thea- 
tre, they would be arrested. The District Attorney 
here entered the Police Office, and Mr. Price imme- 
diately turned round to him, and again repeated his 
anxieties, and Mr. Hoffman endeavoured to satisfy 
him that the Magistrate would take the necessary 
steps. 

Mr. Merritt, the officer who was ordered to leave 
the Theatre, explained, that Mr. Price had ¢ 
him with ales a riot on Thursday night, and or- 
dered him out of the Theatre because he would not 
arrest those who hissed; and that he replied to Mr. 
Price it was not true. 

Mr. Price left the office, and Mr. Hopson direct- 
ed the Police if they went to the Theatre, to remain 
mere spectators, unless they saw an assault made, or 
pont injury done to the house.” 

ith these preparations the house was opened at 
the usual hour, grunt gree wor 


| the called for national air, 


tickets, and long before the hour of raisin 

tain, the house was full of an excited and Tovose 
noisy audience. Not a female appeared in the lower 
boxes, and but three in the urper. The house to all 
appearance was highly respectable; composed of well 
dressed young men, interspersed occaionally with 
persons of mature years, &c. &e. Onthe appears 
ance of the musicians, a t shout wasraised from 
pit to gallery for ‘* Yankee Doodle.” While the 
musicians were tuning their instruments, it increased 
every moment. ‘* Yankee Doodle,” “ Yankee 
Doodle,” reverberated from every part. Amidst the 
great uproar the Orchestra began, but it was several 
moments before a single passage was heard, At last, 
after some interruption, it was discovered to be 


Hail Columbia.” 
tory. ‘*Yankee Doodle—Yankee Doodle.” 
called for again amidst tremendous 
noise, and a rotten egg direeted at the head of 
the leader which struck upon his music book admon- 
ished him to obey. The Orchestra then struck into 
! and when it was ascertaj 
ed by the audience, they were applauded in the meet 
tumultuous manner. ‘Yankee Doodle for ever,”” 
“Yankee Doodle for ever,” “down with Anderson,” 
“down with the fellow,” “ Brother Jonathan’s the 


he dense mass of people continued heaving Ii 
an unsettled sea, till rung, and 
rose for the Opera. At that moment, silenee was 
commanded by a hundred stentorian lungs. It was 
obeyed with the greatest alacrity. The first act of 
the play proceeded very quietly, comparatively, till 
Mr. Barry made his appearance in the character of 
Guy Mannering. The very first step he made on the 
stage was met by a shout from the side boxes, which 
spread in a moment over the house. For a few moe 
ments, he went on with his part in dumb show. He 
was assailed from all parts of the house with apples 
and potatoes, and cries of—*‘apology”— ‘apology for 
your conduct on Thursday night”—* apology 
having very imprudently assailed all who hissed Mr, 
Anderson on Thursday. Mr. Barry then came down 
to the geethe pe while Mrs. "Wheatly and Old 
Barnes retired perplexed to the back of the stage, 
He spread out his hands, and tried to speak. It was 
some minutes before the tumult permitted him to be 
heard. ‘* Hear him,” ‘hear him,” resounded from 
every quarter. Pieces and snatches of his address 
were heard between the “‘ peltings of the storm.”— 
“If,” said Mr. Barry, inthe deepest sensibility, and 
laying his hand on his breast; ‘If I have offended 
the audience of New York in aught that took place 
the other evening, it was the furtherest from my in- 
tention.” Mr. B. is a favourite, and this was re- 
ceived with thundering plaudits, which continued 
amidst considerable noise, and terminated by eries of 
“sufficient” —*‘content”—*“‘satisfied,” &e. &e. The 
play then was suffered to proceed; but the audience 
lisele attention. They laughed occasionally at 

arnes’ drolleries in Dominie Sampson; but it was 
very evident, that the? were only waiting for the 
crisis. 

At last the first act was closed, and then symptoms 


This was considered unsatisface 


ry | of tumult showed themselves. The curtain rose, and 


Mr. Simpson came formally before the audience, 
**What’s to be done now,” cried some—* Awa 
with Anderson,” cried another. Mr. Simpson plead- 
ed hard to be heard, and after some minutes silence 
was restored. ‘* Gentlemen,” said he, ‘* the mana- 

rs of this theatre are the servants of the public— 
it is our duty as it is our inclination, to gratify the 
public, and if it be your wish that Mr. Anderson 
should be withdrawn, let it be clearly and satisfac- 
torily ascertained, and I pledge you it shall be done.” 
Here he was met from the audience with cries of 
** send him home”—‘‘ send Anderson to England” — 
with him in the next packet”—* No,” 
‘** No,” said one, ** not in an American packet, send 
Price with him.” Aye,” “aye” hurra! harra! Mr, 
Simpson reiterated his motion—“ is it your wish 
that Mr. Anderson shall be withdrawn’”—** Yes,” 
‘* yes,” ‘* yes,” was shouted from all parts of the 
house. Mr. Simpson replied—*‘he shall be with- 
drawn”—he bowed and retired. Upon this being 
announced, a most tremendous shout was raised— 
*¢ Victory,” “ victory,” &c. issued apparently from 
four-fifths of the audience—flags were hung out— 
one of which had a representation of Anderson, and 
the mate knocking him down, with the words 

You Damyep THE YANKIES, 
Did You? 

In a short time the curtain was raised for the farce 
to goon, the play being abandoned as soon as Mr. 
Anderson was withdrawn. The noise among the au- 
dience, and the pelting with oranges, apples, &e. 
still continued at intervals, but without any apparent 
aim. Ina short time it increased, amidst cries that 
“the friends of Anderson make the noise.” This 
shout excited the rest of the audience, and in a few 
minutes it was a general tumult again. Mr. Barry, 
now in high favour, was perplexed—attempted to 
speak, amidst cries of ** go on,” ‘go 0M, whieh he 
supposed alluded to the play. The farce went on, 
and the tamalt broke out afresh. The curtain then 
fell, and Mr. Simpson made his second appearance, 
It was some time before he was heard. “ Ladies and 
gentlemen,” said he. This created a general laugh, 
there being no ladies present. Mr. Simpson smiled. 
A general good humour prevailed, bat it Gane 
interrupted. Mr. Simpson addressed 
tlemen, it is now twoand twenty years wrx 
had the honour to appear before you; and if in = 

i have it now. 
that time I have any indulgence, let me ha 


« You shall have it—you shall have it, but send out 


| | 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 


ral vo 
rice,” said ar We wan 


ool pe been told that an organized mob 
js here to-ni mr 
0,” & Sag «| do not believe,” said Mr. Simp- 
? 


i i audience 
son: ** I do not believe that an American - 


nor 
fa 
eurselves on the good feelings of a © 
i or indulgence and protection.” F 
tumults appeared to subside 
sometime. Mr. Simpson retired, but as soon as the 
curtain rose the disorder continued. or 
the mob want?” cried many. “It is no mob,” sa 
another. The disorder stl increased, but it was 
difficult to know what was the object of the aul 
dience. Several fights took place in the side ee 
Justice Lownds and his Police Officers pulled ou 
one man from the centre box—and a general running 
controversy was kept up by groups from the top to 
the bottom of the house. ‘*1 am an Englishman, 
said a man in the third tier, ‘‘and will knock down 
any man who hisses Anderson.” A young man — 
Pearl street walked up to him with arms a-kimbo, 
and hissed—the Englishman knocked him down, but 
instantly a dozen fistslaid him prostrate on the ftoor; 
and a minute afterwards he found himself safely ~ 
posited in the street. Every five minutes ame 
to the noise and tumult, and deep murmurs, uttere 
against Price, and the Park management. It was 
very evident that the audience were dissatisfied with 
something else besides Anderson. 
About this time young Burke, who set in one of 
the side boxes, jin the earlier part of the evening, 
made his appearance on the stage, with his violin. 
At about half past 9 o’clock, some fifty or sixty 
watchnien were brought to the front of the Theatre, 
and about halfa dozen of them introduced into the 
second tier of boxes. This was amost injudicious 
and ill-advised measure, and the audience viewed it 
asan insult. ‘Out with the leather heads”—“Away 
with the Police”—*‘ we have a right to express our 
opinions—we are no mob, but well disposed citizens 
determined not to hear an actor who abused the 
country” Out with the leather heads,” resounded 
from every part of the house. They were withdrawn 
from the second tier, and introduced into the pit, 
without caps bat with clubs! This but added to the 
excitement, and many who were well disposed, an- 
nounced their determination not to leave the house 
until 11 o’clock. The excitement outdoors was great- 
er than that inside, and at one time, from five to ten 
thousand people wereassembled. The fifty watch- 
men on the steps of the Theatre, were considered 
an insult to the well disposed people, and induced 
hundreds to take part in the proceedings who would 
otherwise have quietly retired to theirhomes. The 
house gradually emptied, and the attention of the 
populace was directed to the large gas lamps in front 
of the Theatre, from the tops of which the American 
Eagle had been taken. This was said to have been 
done by Mr. Price, with the remark that the Thea- 
tre was supported by Foreigners, not Americans, 
and he would not permit the Eagle to be mounted 
upon the lamps! Whether true or false (and it cers 
tainly can not be true,) was not the question, buta 
determination was immediately ‘evinced to demolish 
the lamps, and they did so in defiance of the Watch- 
men, and amidst cries of * Don’t injure the house— 
only break the English lamps from which Price has 
taken the American Eagle.”—** Send them to Eng- 
land with Price and Anderson,” said one. “ Aye, 
aye,” says another, ‘ but not in an American ship.” 


Some of them called for an adjournment. ‘No, 
no,” was the reply, ** Not while the watch are here; 
let them go and we will follow.” From time to 
time the watch made captures and took them to the 
watch house. At about half past 12 a party made 
their way to the river, and arming themselves with 
billets of wood made an attack upon the watch and 
drove them. The watch ralliedand returned to the 
field, but were met by the most perfect good nature. 
The clubs had been cast away and each one cracked 
his jokes upon poor ‘Charley’? as a mere Spectator 
of passing events. 


Itis due to the persons assembled to say, that they 
did not evince the slightest disposition to commit any 
depredation upon the Theatre itself, but that they 
sought to destroy the lamps only, and under the er- 
roneous impression that Mr. Price had taken from 
them the American Eagle to please foreigners. We 
lurther believe that if the watch had not been brought 
to the theatre, there would not have been an dase 
turbance beyond the expression of an honest indig- 
hation at the supposed attempt of Mr. Price to force 
upor the audience an obnoxious individual. 


All who were in the theatre on Thursday evening 
must have been convinced that the feeling then exist- 
ing against Mr. Anderson would prevent his being 
received by an American audience. On Friday eve- 
ning & very crowded houseassembled to hear Master 
Burke, and although it was charged that the house 
on Thursday evening was packed by the enemies of 
eo Atderson, surely such a charge could not be 
a against the audience on Friday; yet when 
Anderson Was announeed for Saturday, that au- 
lience thus quietly assembled, received the annun- 
— With hisses and groans! Should not this have 
monished the managers not tOypersevere in their 
pape y to force him upon us? Can they pretend 
Plead ignorance of publie sentiment in the face of 


demonstrations of their intentions? Certainly 


rson.”” Mr. Simpson cone | 


ir object is to injure 
tiene, vitheries of atre in America. 


| 


to him—that 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


ices, “Why?” “Why?” | not, and they as certainly invited the setaent they 


tto hiss him—we want | received, 


Upon the whole, we do 
r. Anderson has merited 
hope he will never 


not hesitate to say that 
2 all he received, and we 
in be ae for any The- 
: © people acted under the b 
of feelings—feelings which do honour to their sae 

country. Perhaps the man was not worthy of the 
attention he has received; but the people having de- 
termined not to hear him, they were right in earry- 
ing their determination into effet, It may be asked 
why the intelligent and orderly population of New 
York should interfere in the petty squabbles of a 
player? Have they - thing to do with the repu- 
of the States or of England? 

sensible man of either country care : 

remarks or reflections of such Bsr It pon 
's hot a matter demanding any explanation or apolo- 
Sy—but yet there is somethiag peculiarly sensitive in 
national feelings, which burst out irregularly at 
times like a thunder gust in a heavy sky, apparently 
for the purpose of purifying the atmosphere, and 
lettin the noxious vapours escape to other regions. 
Chis eeling is common to the people of all coun- 
tries, and it is too nearly allied to patriotism to find 
fault with its existence, however much we may de- 
precate its overwrought effects. In the present in- 
stance, it was not directed to Mr. Anderson alone— 
it embraced perhaps to a greater extent all those con- 
nected with the management of the Park Theatre. 
The question is now settled, and we feel a conviction 
that it will not be revived. 

Scenes of this kind are injurious to the character 
of our city, and are liable to be misunderstood; we 
have therefore given the facts as they occurred, in or- 
der to show that there was no disposition to commit 
a riot, and that the excitement, however much to be 
deprecated, grew out of the best feelings, was in- 
creased by the improper introduction of the watch, 
and provoked by the apparent obstinacy of the Mana- 


gers. . 

P. S. Since the foregoing was in type we have re- 
ceived the following from Mr. Price and Mr. Sim 
son; to which we invite the attention of the public. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

oF In consequence of a report having been circu- 
lated that an attempt was made by the Managers of 
the Theatre to force Mr. Anderson upon the public, 
I felt it my duty to give a positive denial to such re- 
port, wherever it may have originated. On Thurs- 
day evening, being aware that opposition was intend- 
ed to Mr. Anderson, I had directed Mr. Jones 
to be in readiness as his substitute, and immediately 
after that opposition had manifested itself decidedly, 
the curtain was a for the purpose of announe- 
ing to the audience that Mr. Jones would assume the 

rt assigned to Mr. Anderson. Mr. Anderson ob- 
jected, stating that ‘the had come to America to com- 
plete an cngeanenont which was of vital consequence 

e was willing to make an Tor 
any offenee, but could not consent to the destruction 
of allhis prospects and persisted in proceeding in 
the part.” 

On Friday Mr. Anderson published a card which 
it was hoped would be satisfactoy to the public; and 
on Saturday evening, immediately before the time 
for his appearance on the stage, Mr. Anderson was 
kept back, until Mr. Simpson had gone forward to as- 
certain the decision of the audience, and the moment 
that decision was known, Mr. Anderson was with- 
drawn. From the foregoing facts it must be appa- 
rent that no attempt has been made to force Mr. An- 
derson upon the public. STEPHEN PRICE, 

Theatre, Saturday evening, October 15th. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

(cP A report being in circulation, that the Eagles, 
formerly placed on the lamps in front of the theatre, 
were removed by the direction of Mr. Price, 1 beg 
leave most decidedly to deny the assertion. Mr. 
Price never knew of the removal of the Eagles, nor 
was he consulted on the subject. The Eagles were 
mutilated during the last season; and, upon the front 
of the theatre being repaired and cleaned, I, without 
consulting Mr. Price, directed the broken Eagles to 
be removed, and the lamps repainted. This is the 
true account of an affair which, I regret to under- 
stand, has caused much excitement. The les 
were removed by my direction, and certainly with- 


out any intention or idea of giving offence. 
E. SIMPSON. 


From the Journal of Health. 


DEATH PRODUCED BY THE FEAR OF 
DYING. 

The importance of removing every cause of fear 
from the minds of those who are labouring under 
disease, and of inspiring them with hopes of recovery, 
is well understood by every experienced practitioner. 
A fearful and desponding state of mind, will often 
render unmanageable or even fatal, a slight affection ; 
while a serene and buoyant disposition has frequent- 
ly carried a patient through a serious attack, during 
which his life was placed in the most imminent peril. 
In all dangerous diseases, the person in whom there 
is the heast fear of dying, has invariably, other cir- 
cumstances being the same, the fairest chance of sur- 
viving. Men of adesponding temperament are apt, 
in critical situations, to be overwelmed by their very 
terrors; they are drowned by their too eager strug- 
gles to emerge—they would keep afloat, if they but 
remained quiescent. 

One circumstance which may tend to protract, 
year after year, the life of consumptive patients 1s, 


that they in general either do not expect a fatal event, 


343 


or wait for it with an exem 

nation. This interesting, = for the most part, 
amiable class of patients, excite the sympathy of 
others, in proportion as they appear to be divested of 
anxiety about themselves, “They often seem to leave 
us most willingly, with whom we are least willing to 


Predictions of death, whether supposed to be su- 
or originating from human authority, 
ave often, in Consequence of the depressing opera- 
tion of fear, been punctually fulfilled. The anecdote 
18 well attested of the licentious Lord Littleton, that 
he expired at the very stroke of the clock, which, in 
a dream or supposed vision, he had been forewarned 
would be the signal of his departure. 

It is recorded of a person who had been sentenced 
to be bled to death, that, instead of the punishment 
being wea | inflicted, he was made to believe that 
his veins had been opened, by causing water, when 
his eyes were blindfolded, to trickle down his arm. 
This mimicry of an operation, however, stopped as 
completely the movements of life, as if an entire ex- 
haustion of the vivifying fluid had been effected. 
The individual lost his life, although not his blood, 
by this imaginary venesection. We read of another 
unfortunate being, who had been condemned to lose 
his head, that the moment after it had been laid upon 
the block, a reprieve arrived; but the victim was al- 
ready sacrificed. His ear was now deaf to the dila- 
tory mercy; the living pratele having been as ef- 
fectually extinguished by the fear of the axe, as it 
would have been by its fall. Many of the deaths 
which take place upon a field of battle, without the 
individuals being wounded in the slightest degree, 
all of which were formerly attributed to the wind of 
a flying ball, are no doubt to be accounted for from 
the sedative effects of intense fear. In Lesinky’s 
voyages around the world, there is an account, the 
truth of which is attested by other navigators, of a 
religious sect in the Sandwich Islands, who arrogate 
to themselves the power of praying people to death. 
Whoever incurs their displeasure receives notice 
that the homiecidical litany is about to commence; 
and such are the effects of imagination, that the very 
notice is frequently sufficient, with these poor peo- 
ple, to produce the effect. Tell a timorous man, 
even though brought up amid all the light of eivili- 
zation, that he will die, and if he has been in the 
habit of looking up with reverence to your opinion, 
in all probability he will sink into his grave—though 
otherwise his lite might have been prolonged. Pro- 
nounce the sentence with sufficient decision and so- 
lemnity, and, ander certain circumstances, it will 
execute itself, 

We are not advocates for imposing wantonly 
or unnecessarily upon the hopes of an invalid, under 
the pretence of remedying his distemper. Decep- 
tion, however skilful, is liable to diseovery, and 
when once detected, an individual forfeits his future 
right tu eredit-and- wuthority. raising hopes 
where the speedy event shows that there existed no 
ground for them, we deprive ourselves of the pow- 
er, for ever after, of inspiring confidence in those 
cases where we have not the least suspicion of dan- 
ger. But by terrifying the imagination of the sick, 
to create danger, where none had previously exist- 
ed; by some treacherous logic to reason an indivi- 
dual into illness, or when a trifling ailment is pre- 
sent to aggravate it into a serious malady, by repre- 
senting it as already such, is what we would most 
strenuously urge all who are called upon to minister 
to those of feeble health, or to surround the bed of 
sickness, carefully to guard against. -Let the ex- 
pression of gloom be banished from the face of the 
medical attendant. Let the language of cheerful- 
ness and of comfort dwell upon his tongue; but above 
all, guard the sick from the melancholy foreboding 
and gloomy predictions of indiscreet friends and tat- 
tling neighbours, 

lf, during a serious illness, a patient hears acci- 
dentally of the death of some old acquaintance, es- 
pecially if it be a person of nearly the same age as 
himself, or affected with the same, or a somewhat 
similar complaint, it will, not so much from sorrow 
for the loss as by exciting or aggravating his appre- 
hensions for his own fate, be calculated to produce 
an unfavourable effect upon the termination of his 
malady. Even in ordinary health, the shock we feel 
at the final departure of a friend, still in the prime 
of life, may often arise, in part at least, from the un- 
welcome hint which it gives us of our own mortali- 
ty. Another circumstance, which has often accele- 
rated death, is the preparation which we make for 
it, when sickness has approached us,‘in the post obit 
disposal of our worldly property. Many a sick man 
has died of making his will. After having fixed the 
signature to his last testament, viewing it as a kind 
ot prelude to the funeral ceremonies, the spirits 
and strength of the invalid will often be found irre- 
trievably to sink; no mental stimulus will subse- 
quently arouse him, no medicine afford mitigation 
to his complaint. This fact constitutes a powerful 
argument in favour of performing this duty to sur- 
vivors, whilst yet ina state of health and vigour, 
when the task will have a better chance of being ju- 
diciously executed, and at the same time, without 
any risk of disturbance or injury to the body or to 
the mind. 


and enviable resig- 


Tue Quait.—A bout thirty years ago this bird was 
unknown in Canada. It abounds in the Upper 
vinee, but has not yet a in the Lower. Its 
habits ap remarkable, although tery not 
more so than those of any other wild fowl when 
carefully watched. A gentleman, of much patient 


research in regard to wild animals, who has been a 
resident in Upper Canada since the quails first made 
their appearance, happened to have above a hundred 
at one period alive, and took much pleasure in the 
evening watching their motions, where they were 
confined. As it grew dusk the birds formed them- 
selves into coveys or parties of twelve or fifteen in 
acircle, the heads out, and tails clustered in the 
centre. One bird always stood guard to each party, 
and remained ectly stationary for half iter, 
when a particular chuck being given, another senti- 
nel immediately took his place, and relieved him 
with as much regularity as any garrison could boast. 
It became a matter of further curiosity to observe 
how they would meet the extra duty occasioned by 
the havoe of the cook. For this also a remedy was 
found; and the gentleman remarked with admiration, 
that as their number decreased, the period of watch 
ow a toa hour, in the 
orm, and with unfaili ularity.— Quarter 

Journal of Agriculture. 


Sate or Sim Watrer Scorr’s ManuscripTs.— 
On an the original manuseripts of the Waverly 
novels, all in the hand writing of Sir W. Scott, Bart., 
were submitted tothe hammer by Evans of Pall-Mall. 
The manuscripts were in good preservation, and dis- 
tinguished b scmgaretively few corrections. They 
excited much curiosity amongst the company. The 
sale commenced with the autograph manuscript of the 
Monastery, 3 volumes in one, perfect. The few al- 
terations or additions which occur, from the first 
conceptions of their illustrious author to their final 
transmission to the press, are remarkable in this cu- 
rious manuseript. After a spirited competition it 
was knocked down to Mr. Thorpe at £18. The se- 
cond lot was the MS. of Guy Mannering, three vols. 
wanting a folio at the end of the second volume. The 
alterations in this MS. were more numerous; it was 

urchased by Mr. Thorpe, at £27 10s.—The third 
ot was Old Mortality 3 vols., perfect, and bound in 
moroeco; it was knocked down to Captain 
Basil Hall for £33. The Antiquary, 3 vols., war- 
ranted ect, was also bought by Captain Hall for 
£42. 5 was Rob Roy, in 3 vols. 4to., complete. 
After great competition, it was knocked down to Mr. 
Wilks, MP., for £50, the highest price bought. 
The sixth lot was the MS. of Peveril of the Peak, 
4 vols. bound up in 2, and was sold at £42. The 
seventh lot was Waverly, 3 vols. very imperfect, 
purchased by Mr. Wilks, MP., for £18. The MS. 
of The Abbot, S vols. imperfect, sold for £14, Ivan- 
hoe, for £12, bought by Mr. Rumbold, MP. The 
tenth lot was the MS. of the Pirate, imperfect, sold 
for £12, to Mr. Molteno. The eleventh was the 
MS. of the Fortunes of Nigel, sold for £16. The 
next was the MS. of Kenilworth, imperfect, sold for 
£17, to Mr. Wilks, MP. ‘The last was the MS. of 
the Bride of Lammermoor, and was knocked down 
at £14 14s. to Capiain Basil Hall. The total sum 
realized by the sale was £316 4s. After the’Waver- 
ly manuscripts had been disposed of, a collection of 
autographs of princes, popes, cardinals, literati, and 
artists, from the 13th to the 19th century, were sub- 
mitted to competition. 


It has been asked, which are the greastest minds, 
and to which we owe the greatest reverence’? To 
those who, by the powerful Teduetions of reason, and 
the well known suggestions of analogy, have made 
profound discoveries in the sciences, as it were “a 
priori;” or to those, who, by the patient road expe- 
riment, and the mee improvement of instru- 
ments, have brought these discoveries to perfection, 
as it were “‘a posteriori;” who have rendered that 
certain which before was only conjectural, practical 
which was problematical, safe which was langerous, 
and subservient which was unmanageable. It would 
seem that the first class demand our admiration, and 
the second ourgratitude. Seneca predicted another 
hemisphere, bat Columbus presented us with it. He 
that, standing on the shore, foretels, with truth, many 
of the undiscovered treasures of the ocean of science, 
even before the vessel that is to navigate it can be 
fully equipped for the voyage, gives us a convincing 
proof of exalted wisdom, and of profound penetra- 
tion. But he that builds the vessel of experiment, 
and actually navigates the wide ocean of science, 
who, neither intimidated by the risk of failure nor 
the expense of the outfit, realizes all that the other 
had only imagined, and returning laden with the 
stores of knowledge, communicates liberally that 
which he has won so laubably, surely, the attain- 
ments of such a man are as fully entitled to our gra- 
titude, as the anticipations of the other to our admi- 
ration. Sir Isaac Newton predicted, that both water 
and the diamond would be found to have an inflam- 
mable base, if ever they could be analyzed, a thing 
at that time’ uneffected. He was led to this conelu- 
sion, by observing.that all bodies possessed of high 
refractive powers, had an inflammable base, and wa- 
ter and the diamond have those powers in a high 
degree. Subsequent experimentalists have succeeded 
in analyzing both these substances; and pure carbon 
is the base of the diamond, and hydrogen, the most 
inflammable of all airs, is the base of the water. 

When Copernicus promulgated his ener sys 
tem, it was objected to it, that Mars and Venus ought 
to appear to us to be much greater at some periods 


Pre- | than at others, beeause they would be nearer to the 


earth by so many diameters; but no such difference 
was apparent. The objection was solid, and Coper- 


nicus modestly replied, “that it might be owing to 
the greatness of their distance.” ‘Telescopes were 
< 
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discovered, and tHen it was found that he was right, | 


and knowledge changed that into a confirmation, 
which ignorance had advanced as an objection. Kant 
also, in modern times predicted by analogy those 
Janets beyond Saturn, which Herschell and others 
ye now discovered by observation. Kant had ob- 
served, that nature has no chasm in the links of her 
operations; that she-acts not per saltum, but pedeten- 
tim et gradatim, and that the planetary world could 
not be made to approximate to, and, as it were, shake 
hands with the cometary, unless there were some 
planets superior to Saturn, having their orbits still 
more eccentric, and filling that abyss of unoccupied 
space, which would otherwise exist between the 
most eccentric of the planets, and the least eccentric 
of the comets. This was affirmed by Kant, before 
Herschell’s forty feet reflector was brought to prove 
by observation, what he had anticipated by analogy. 
But it is a mortifying truth, and ought to teach the 
wisest of us humility, that many of the most valuable 
discoveries have been the result of chance, rather 
than of contemplation, and of accident rather than of 
design. 
FEMALE FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
From La Belle Assembiee. 

Drxner Dress.—A round dress of mouselline de 
soie striped in gris-lilas and white, and lightly figur- 
ed. Corsage en ceur, the ceur formed by a triple 
lappel edged with pointed silk trimming, which sur- 
mounts a very deep single fall, set plain on the bust, 
and forming full mancherons, the triple lappel forms 
a square pelerine behind. The sleeve is of the Me- 
dicis form, but terminating by a small turned-up cuff. 
The hat is of white crape ornamented in front of the 
crown with round cogues ot green, white, and fawn- 
coloured tartan gauze Ribbon. Two aigrettes of 
ribbon are placed behind this ornament in different 
directions. ‘The cogues which ornament the inside 
of the brim, and the bridos, are of figured green 
gauze ribbon. .The jewellery worn with this dress 
should be of or mat. 

Canriace Dress.—An organdy pelisse lined with 
rose de Pernasse sarsnets; the cordage is made en 
demi blouse. The sleeves are excessively wide, and 
equally so from the elbow nearly to the wrist. They 
terminate in tight cuffs, trimmed at the upper edge 
with the material of the dress. The skirt, open in 
front, is embroidered in detached sprigs round the 
border, which is lightly scolloped, and edged by a 
full trimming of the material of the dress. The 
ruche round the throat is composed of four rows of 
bloud de fil, 

AMBITION. 

Ambition makes the same mistake coneernin 

wer, that avarice makes concerning wealth; she 

gins by accumulating power, as a means to happi- 
ness, and she finishes by continuing to accumulate it, 
asanend. Ambition is, in fact, the avarice of power, 
and happiness herself is soon sacrificed to that very 
lust of dominion which was first encouraged only as 
the best mode of obtaining it. Hyder, like Richard 
the third, was observed by one of his most familiar 
companions, Gholaum Ali, to start frequently in his 
sleep: he onee took the liberty to ask this despot ‘* of 
what he had been dreaming?” ‘* My friend,” replied 
Hyder, “ the state of a beggar is more delightful than 
my envied monarehy; awake they see no conspira- 
tors; asleep, they dream of no assassins.” But ambi- 
tion will indulge no other passions as her favourites, 
still less will she bear with them as rivals; but as her 
vassals, she can employ them, or dismiss them at her 
will; she is cold, because with her, all is calculation; 


_ she is systematic, because she makes every thing cen- 


tre in herself; and she regards policy too much, to 
shave the slightest respect for persons. Cruelty or 
compassion, hatred or love, revenge or forbearance, 
are, to her voteries, instruments rather than infla- 
ences, and means rather than motives. These pas- 
sions form indeed, the disturbing forces of weaker 
minds, not unfrequently opposing their march, and 
impelling their progress; but ambition overrules 
these passions, and drawing them into the resistless 
here of her own attraction, she converts them into 
satellites, subservient to her career, and augmenta- 
tive of her splendour.* And yet ambition has not 
so wide a horizon as some have supposed: it isa ho- 
rizon that embraces probabilities always, but impos- 
sibilities never. 
Cromwell followed little events, before he ventur- 


ed to govern great ones; and N apoleon never sighed | 


for the sceptre until he had gained the truncheon; 
nor dreamt of the imperial diadem, until he had first 
conquered a crown. None of those who gaze at the 
height of a successful usurper, are more astonished 
at his sudden elevation, than he himself who has at- 
tained it; but even he was led to it by degrees, since 
no man aspires to that which is entirely beyond his 
reach. Caligula was the only tyrant who was ever 
suspected of longing for the moon; a proof of his 
madness, not of his ambition; and if litte children 
are observed to cry for the moon, it is because they 
fancy they can touch it; it is beyond their desire, the 
moment they have discovered that is beyond their 


DECEPTION. 

It is best, if possible, to deceive no one; for he 
that, like Mahomet or Cromwell, begins by deceiv- 
ing others, will end, like these, by deceiving himself; 

* Sylla was an exception to this rule, ambition in 

im was subordinate to revenge. : 


/ 


but should it be absolutely necessary to deceive our 
enemies, there may be times when this cannot be 
effectually accomplished without deceiving at the 
same time, our friends; for that which is known to 
our friends, will not long be concealed from our ene- 
mies. Lord Peterborough persaaded Sir Robert 
Walpole that Swift had seen the folly of his old po- 
litical principles, and had come over to those of the 
administration: that he found himself buried alive in 
Ireland, and wished to pass the remainder of his days 
with English preferment, and on En lish ground. 
After frequent importunities from his Lordship, Sir 
Robert consented to see Swift: he came over from 
Ireland, and was brought by Lord Peterborough to 
dine with Sir Robert at Chelsea. His manner was 
very captivating, full of respect to Sir Robert, and 
completely imposing on Lord Peterborough; but we 
shall see, in the sequel that Swift had ruined him- 
self, by not attending to the maxim that is necessary, 
at times, to deceive our friends as well as our ene- 
mies. Some time after dinner, Sir Robert retired 
to his closet, and sent for Lord Peterborough, who 
entered full of joy at Swift’s demeanour; but all this 
was soon done away: “‘ You see, my Lord,” said Sir 
Robert, “how highly I stand in Swift’s favour.” 
“« Yes,” replied Lord Peterborough, ‘and I am con- 
fident he means all he says.” Sir Robert roceeded, 
“In my situation, assailed as I am by false friends, 
and real enemies, I hold it my duty, and for the 
king’s benefit to watch correspondence; this letter I 
caused.to be stopped at the post-office—read it.” It 
was a letter from Swift to Doctor Arbuahnot, saying, 
that Sir Robert had consented to see him at last; that 
he knew no flattery was too gross for Sir Robert, 
and that he hoped very soon to have the old fox in 
his clutches. rd Peterborough was in astonish- 
ment: Sir Robert never saw Swift again. He speedi- 
y returned to Ireland, became a complete misan- 
thrope, and died without a friend. 


A story has made the circuit of the papers, which 
states that Paganini, witnessing in the streets of Bo- 
logna the fruitless attempts of a poor boy to gain a 
few pence by fiddling, took the instrument out of 
his hand, played on it, and in a short time collected 
for the itinerant a sum that appeared to him a little 
fortune. This may be the creation of some enthusi- 
ast’s fancy; but I have heard a fact, which tells equal- 
ly well for the violinist. It was intended by the pow- 
ers that be, not to employ the leader of the Opera in 
the same office at Paganini’s concerts. The latter 
heard of this, and, accompanied by a well-merited 
compliment to the abilities of Signor Spagnoletti, 
demanded that he should be immediately engaged 
for all the performances which he Signor P., might 


8 | give in the King’s Theatre.—Diary of a Dilettante 


in the Harmonicon. 


SELECT POETRY. 
‘From the Daily Albany Argus. 
BLANCHE AT THE ROUT. « 


that I am,” she cried, hated where I ex- 
pected to be beloved! Othat we were once more in our 


Don Pedro of Spain.) 
Spain’s bravest, and the best 
Of her proud chivalry, 
And noblest high-born dames, had met 
For midnight revelry. 
The sky spread over them 
Its diamond canopy ; 
The palace-garden walls enclosed 
he courtly company. 


The viol’s sprightly tones 
Wanton’d upon the air, 
And harp, and tute, and flageolet, 


Poured forth their music there. 
Rich lamps, like burning stars, 
Gleamed through the platted boughs, 
and coronets flashed back 
heir light from princely brows. 


Joy brimm’d his jewell’d cup, 
Till the wine ran o’er its edge, 

Invok'd hig sister folly’s name, 
And then drank off the pledge. 
Through the long orange walks 
Imperial beauties strayed, 

And love knelt down and breathed his vows 
To many a heedful maid. 


Yet there was one, whose cheek 
And lip so deadly pale, 
Seemed like to Sorrow loitering in 
The Abyssinian vale, 
Among so many fair, 
She stood without a peer— 
Their brightest smile was darkness to 
The lustre of her tear. 


*Twas Blanche—the rose of France ; 
A queenlier never bent 
To crown the knight whose stalwart arm 
Proved best at tournament. 
She left the garish crowd, 
The throng’d aisle’s lengthened sweep, 
_ And sought a dim, unlighted bower, 
In solitude to weep. 


And where was he--her liege, 
Unto whose traitor-breast, 


For the first tame, but yesterday, 


Gaul’s loveliest he pressed? 
Of high, obstreperous mirth, 
He led the noisy van, 

A sceptered king, but vassal to 
A heartless courtezan. 


“Stranger, in a strange land,” 
Thus rose that wrong’d one’s cry, 
“ Like some young flower that’s pluck’d and left 
Of cold neglect to die!” 
* Would I had never waked 
From childhood’s joyful trance, 
Or waking, had not quit thy court, 
Mine own delightful France.” 


“O, Pedro! thou hast mixt 
A poison cup for me, 

And broke a heart that looked alone 
For happiness to thee. 
The crown weighs heavily 
Upon mine aching brow ; 

What care | for the name of Queen, 
Its pomp and pageant now!” 


«“ Thy sceptre and broad lands 
To me no pride impart; 
I ask not such—a woman's throne, 
Her empire is the heart. 
O for mine own good land 
Of loyal knight and lance, 
Of hearts that knew, and ve na! well, 
O for mine own sweet France ’ 
VIATOR, 


LINES WRITTEN IN SADNESS. 


A are in their morning prime, 

life by length of years be told— 

If sorrows mark the flight of time, 
I'm death-like old. 


The numbness and the damps of age 
Have chilled me many years too soon ; 
I faint, though ro my pilgrimage 
Is scarce begun. 
The lightning from my veins is fled; 
The visions and the rapture high, 
All, all are gone, and in their stead 
Cold ashes lie. 


i passions once, like lava-tides, 
wept forth—their meteor-course is run; 
The blackness of their tears abides ; 

The heat is gone. 


Glory, and Fame, and Honour’s meed— 
Such words had once a trumpet’s power; 
I hear them, but [ do not heed— 
Passed is their hour. 


Stars, Flowers, and Woman’s face divine— 
Ye once were lovely to my eyes ; 
I see the self-same glories shine, 
But do not prize. 
I feel the suffocating sense 
Of utter, withering Joneliness; 
Shame, and a struggling impotence 
To make it less. 
There is a voice in every breeze 
That bids the common mind awake, 
And arm its noblest energies 
For Honour’s sake. 
But I, vile sluggard that Iam, 
Start at the sound, but slumber on; 
I can but barely blush for shame, 
At whatis gone . 


The earth, the sky,the human mind— 
They are not as they used to be; 
A light is gone—or else, I'm blind 
And cannot see. 
Come, Death, thou | manger of those that weep, 
And steal my setfses with a kiss; 
Better thy calm and dreamless sleep 
Than life like this. 


AUTUMN. 


“ The following beautiful lines upon Autumn, are from 
“Love,” a poem by the author of “The Corulaws,” just 


own sweet France !"—{ Exclamation of Blanche, queen of | published in London. 


Dost thou mourn withme 
The year’s autumnal spring ? 
Sigh’st thou this second wreath to see, 
Of woodbines blossoming ? \ 
* So late, so pale, with scentless breath, 
Like lingering Hope, that smiles in death, 
And e’en when life is o’er, 
Leaves on misfortunes ice-cold face, 
The sweetness of its last embrace, 
To fade, and be no more ? 
Lo, June’s divested primrose sports 
A silken coif again; 
And, like late-smiling sickness, courts 
Thecoy morn—but in vain! 
Lo, half the elm’s rich robe is gone! 
The ash, a living skeleton, 
Deplores his yellow hair; 
Yet, while tle beach-leaf rustles red, 
And while the maple bows her head 
In mournful honours fair— . 
Methinks the armed gorse appears 
More golden than when May 
Left April dying in her tears 
Beneath the plumy spray; 
And, for her lover’s triumph won, 
Danced with her blue bell anklets on, 
And bless’d his burning eye. 
Come, Laura, come ! and hear the thrush, 
O’er autumn’s gorse, from budding bush, 
Pour melody ! 
ome! and beneath the fresh leaf 
That mocks the aged year, ne 
Thy bard, who loves the joy of grief, 
Shall weave a chaplet here ; ‘ 
Not pluck'd from summer's wither’d bowers, 
Not torm'd of Autumn’s hopeless flowers— 
Yet sad and wan as they ; 
Here, stillsome flowers of Eden blow; 
But deadly pale and stain’d with wo, 
Like guilt, they shun the day. 
While Folly treads beneath his feet 
The daisy of the vale; é 
Love's rose, though sick at heart, is sweet~ 
Joy’s leafis fair, though pale. 
And worth admires, resign'd and meek, 
The tear-drop on the violet’s cheek, 
And Hope shall death survive. 


MARRIED, 
In this city, on the 13th instant, by the Right 5 


Bishop Kenrick, his excellency JUAN DE D 
Envoy Extraordinary, and Minister CANEDO 
the United Mexican States, to the Re 
America, and the Empire of Brazil, to 
daughter of the late Don Angel de 
Mexico. borough, 

At Glassborough, New Jersey, on the 25t Septem 
Mr. JUSTIN MILLIARD, of to 

aes aughter L. Campbell, Esq. of the former 
On Wednesday evening, 12th inst. by ¢ 
M. Douglass, the Rev. RICHARD D. WALL 
George's Hempstead, N. Y. to MARY DOUGLASS dan.i 
ter of the late Andrew Douglass, Esq. of this city,’ augh. 
On Thursday evening, by the Rev. G. G. Cookman, 41 
JAS. EVES, to Miss MARY ANN MATTSON, all of ery 
Thursday evening, 13: 
n Thursday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. G. 
ler, Mr. SAMUEL 8. COGGINS, o Soathware to Miss 
AN, of Kensington, 

n y, inst. by the Rev. Mr. Ki 

FRED STOKES, of New York, to Mis MARNE 


Miss MARGARRBT 
WINTER, daughter of Mr. Garret winter, of this city, 


On Wednesday, 12th inst. by the Rev. Jos. Rusti 
EDWARD H. STOKES, of N - Jos. Rusling, Mr. 
STILES, of this city. ew York, to Miss NANCY 


On the 29th ult. at Pittsburg, by the Rev. 8. F Bru 
DAVID M. HOGAN, to ELIZA P. "Redman 

n Sunday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. Geo. . 
man, Mr. WM. BIRD, of this city, to Miss ACHES 
dest daughter of St. Lawrence Adams, Esq. of Virginia. 

On the 12th inst at Friends’ Meeting-house, on Pine 
street, CHARLES M. MORRIS, of Philadelphia, to ANN 
JENKS, daughter of thelate Wm. Jenks, of Bucks count 

In Salem, by the Rev. Mr. Grosvenor, WM. HAGUE 
in Boston, to Miss M ARY 

dau 
Esq. of this city. — 

On Fifth-day, 13th inst. at Friends’ meeting, in A 

/K, daughter of Anthon 
ton county. J. 4 

On rsday evening, by the Rev. Manning Roche, Mr 
ELISHA E. MYERS, to Miss ANN M‘N th of 
On Fifth-day, 13th 

n Fifth-day, 1 nstant, at Middletown M 
Friends, Delaware county, Penn. WM. JONES, 
delphia, to JANE, daughter, of Joseph Pennell, of the for- 
the of October last, b 

On the tober last, by the Rev. Wm. T. Brant. 
ley, Mr. JOSEPH AXE, to Miss ANN ALL 
the Northern Liberties. 

n Sunday evening, by the Rev. Wm. Lauer, Mr. WM, 
DUNN, to Miss MARIA TRUITT, all of satheeal, 

On Saturday evening, 15th inst. by the Rev. J. Cham- 
bers, Mr. HENRY J. WEAVER, to Miss SARAH P. 

nt h inst. by-Alderman Geyer, Mr. GEO. LIM. 
PERT, to Miss ELEANOR LAMON, both of eh 
county. 

n Friday evening, 14th inst. by B. W. Richards, Esq, 
Mayor, ROBERT H. LENPERTY, to PRISCILLA | 
all of this city. 

t Reading, on the 12th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Paw 
PETER SMITH, of Philadelphia, to JUDITH LAUB. * 


On Thursd yen 

n ay morning, in t ear is 7 

NICHOLAS ARMBRUSTER. Mr 
On the night of the 6th inst. THOMAS SEDDON, Esq, 

a of the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, at Fredericks 


rg. 

At Glasgow, on the 22d Aug. DAVID WALKER, Esq. 
Consul General for the U. 8. of America, in Scotland. 

At Savannah, on the 5th instant, ISAAC CARTER, of 
Pennsylvania, aged 23 years. 
m1 “angen 15th inst. of consumption, Miss MARY 

On Sunday morning, 16th inst. after a short illness, in 
the 75th year of his age, Dr. JOSEPH MATHIEW. 

. ve the 17th inst. GEORGE W. PARKER, son of Edward 
arker. 

On Friday evening, 14th inst. JAMES TWADDEL, Jr. 
in the 17th year of hisage. 

At his residence, in Meyertown, Lebanon county, on 
Thursday morning, CHRISTIAN LEY, Esq. 

In this city, on Thursday evening, 13th inst. in the 44th 
year of his age, JOHN WEAVER, son of George Weaver, 
Esq. of Montgomery Square, Penn. 

At his residence in Haddonfield, New Jersey, on the 
15th inst. GEO. ABBOTT, in 67th year of his age, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. 


NOW PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
A NEW 
Universal Drawing Book, 


OR AN ASSISTANT IN THE ART OF DRAWING AND 
PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS, ETC. 

7 HEREIN they who are born with a happy genius, 
though destitute of the Sssistance of @ master or 
guide, may, from the instructions which it furnishes, ac 
quire a knowledge of drawing and colouring almost with- 
out studying, and the lovers of painting, who study for 
pleasure or amusement, may be conducted easily, step by 
step, to the secrets of that science which affords the most 
cardinal pleasures to the mind; and they who have alrea- 
dy made proficiency in the practice of drawing and paint- 
ing, will, nevertheless, find a most pleasing and instruct- 


| ing auxiliary in the work. 


CONDITIONS. 

The work shall contain sixty copper-plare engrav ne 
to be printed on fine medium paper, music quarto, inelud- 
ing also twenty-eight pages of letter-press inetgantions, 
neatly half-bound in red roan, with directions for ¢ nee 
ing colours, pencils, &e. &c. with the method of yale ting 
on glass and velvet with crayons. Price to su a ~~ 
five dollars; to non subscribers, five dollars and fifty cen 
N. B. To be paid for on delivery. 

Subscriptions received by J. M‘Kewan, No. 
st.; John Grigg, North Fourth st.; M‘Carty & 
ket st.; Bennett & Walton; Ben). Rogers, No.7 Lee 
J. M. Allen, No. 36, North Fifth st.; Judah owe a. 
108, Chesnut st.; M. T. C. Gould, No. 6, North cig oes 
and at the office of the Pennsylvania Inquirer, Phi 

hia; and ‘Thomas H. Jackson & Co. No. 49), 

ew York, sept 
i d of 

Checks, Cards, Handbills, an 
executed with neatness, accuracy, 


and despatch, at this office. 
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